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9 BEARING CRANKSHAFT: One of the Big Differences between 
the powerful Simca ‘5’ and other good economy cars 


The thing you're looking at (if you 
don’t already know) is a crankshaft. 
No ordinary one, though. It’s a five- 
bearing crankshaft—the kind used in 
sports and racing cars from Indian- 


SIMA 'S: 


With exclusive 5-bearing crankshaft 





*Your authorized Simca dealer's warranty to repair or replace parts defective in material or workmanship is for 


12 months or 12 


of spark plugs, condensers, ignition points, filters, ete 


TIME 


October 13, 1961 


Brought to you by Chrysler 12 


00 miles, whichever occurs frst, Only tires and normal mointenance services such os replacement 


ore excluded. 


TIME is published weekly hy TIME tne. 


apolis to the Grand Prix. But never 
any low-priced car. Until Simea. 

So what? Just ask a mechanic. 
Or take a drive in a Simca ‘5’. You'll 
notice the difference at once: A 
smoother ride. Minimum vibration, 
None of the racket that seems to 
come so frequently as standard equip- 
ment on other economy cars 

Another good point: Simea’s 


horsepower is now 30% higher. 
Those five bearings tame Simca’s 65 
frisky horses to make this one of the 
toughest and longest-lasting engines 
in the world. 

For more big differences be- 
tween Simca ‘5’ and other good econ- 
omy cars, see the comparison chart 
below. Then see your nearest dealer 
and test drive Simca yourself. 
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simca | voLKs- | enautr | 
| s WAGEN GORDINI | 
— HORSEPOWER 65 oa | 0 | 
MAIN BEARINGS 5 3 - | 
EFFECTIVE BRAKE AREA | 121 sq.in. | 96.1sq.in.| 816sq.in.| 
CENTRIFUGAL OIL FILTER | Yes | No No | 
"NUMBER OF DOORS | 4 =~) +~22 + ~| 4 J 
| ELECTRICAL System | 12-von | @vot | i2von 1 
unit poy | Yes | No | Yes 
COMPRESSION RATIO | 85:1 71 8:1 
WEIGHT | 2020 +| 1631 +| ~~ ass 
“OVERALL LENGTH | 1649in | mate in. | 
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‘loday, Revlon ends 


in Switzerland and America, secretly tested < 
women, aged 26 to 74. Their purpose was to prove 
the formula that could cause visible improvement: 
documented by doctors, can be revealed about . . 


Can a cream really make dramatic | saw this cream do for women. 


improvements in aging skin? Is 
such an achievement possible? To- 
day, the probability exists as never 
before. Surely no woman will deny 
herself the chance to find out if she 
can regain a look she thought had 
gone forever. 


SCIENTISTS ARE SKEPTICS. They 
believe only what they can prove. 
Doctors and research scientists 
from four of the world’s great uni- 
versities tested ‘Eterna 27’ with ex- 
clusive Progenitin. Their signed 
documents state exactly what they 





IN 6 OUT OF EVERY 10 CASES... 
they saw remarkable results. Usu- 
ally, the skin with the most appar- 
ent signs of age showed the most 
improvement. In most of the re- 
maining cases, while the change 
was not so dramatic, the skin did 
look more youthful and definitely 
smoother. With such medical teésti- 
mony from prominent specialists 
in the field of skin care, can there 
be doubt that here, at last, is the 
kind of cream that women have 
hoped for with every passing year? 





In just 40 days of use, you will see 
how your skin responds. 


WHY 40 DAYS? Tests show that 
‘Eterna 27’ begins to show result: 
after 2 to 3 weeks of faithful use. 
But like a medicine, like a special 
diet . . . it takes time for the cream 
to do its work. In 40 days, the maxi- 
mum benefits are visible. But re- 
member that ‘Eterna 27’ is not 
plastic surgery, not a cure. It is a 
special cosmetic treatment against 
aging skin. To keep the benefits, 
the cream should be used nightly 
thereafter. For if you deprive your 





the SCCTeCCY: for two years, scientists 


totally new kind of skin cream on hundreds of 


or disprove whether Science had finally created 


in aging skin. ‘loday... the remarkable facts... 


ELERNA 277.) Revlon 


WITH EXCLUSIVE PROGENITIN” 


skin of the vital ingredients that 
caused the improvements .. . the 
benefits will disappear. Your com- 
mon sense will tell you that. 


NO COMPLICATED RITUAL. You 
simply massage ‘Eterna 27” into 
your skin. In seconds, it disappears. 
With it, there’s really no need to 
use any other night cream... be- 
cause “Eterna 27’ acts as lubricator, 
moisturizer, eye and throat cream. 


PATENTED FORMULA. The 
‘Eterna 27’ formula belongs to 
Revlon, and Revlon alone. Its vital 





basic ingredient, Progenitin, is pat- 
ented for use only by Revlon. It has 
no hormone activity...no hor- 
mone effects. 


GUARANTEE. ‘Eterna 27’ can do 
more for you than any other cos- 
metic cream—whether it costs $20, 
$40 or $100. ‘Eterna 27’ is $8 plus 
tax. If, after faithful use, you don’t 
agree this cream has fulfilled its 
promise to you, simply return the 
jar for a total refund. The first lim- 
ited supply of ‘Eterna 27’ is at fine 
cosmetic counters now. 


Olver acviom, inc 


Your doctor is invited to see clinical photo- 
graphs and documentary evidence, by 
appointment with the Medical Director, 
Revlon, Inc., 666 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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with Progenitin 
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OD, at your feet 


N 


Have you looked at your feet lately? 


Zo 


Go ahead. Take a close look. Do your shoes really help your appear- 
ance? Or are they so far gone that even a shine won't help? 

If they are, it’s time you looked up the Roblee Shoe retailer near 
ta downright sensible 


you. He’s the man who can fit you in style < 
price. The burnished brown brogue at the left, for instance. It’s a 
rugged looking shoe, yet it’s remarkably soft and flexible. The price? 
Just $14.99. 

At these prices, isn’t it time to look at your feet... in a pair of 


Roblee Shoes? 


ROBLEE. 


© 1951, Brown Shoe Company 
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Panagra slashes 
et Fares to South America! 


No time limit, no jet surcharge on new low fares good all year around 


Now round-trip rates have been 
drastically slashed! For instance, 
fare from New York to Buenos Aires 
and return has been cut from $934 
to $599, the new Jet Economy fare. 
You save $335! 


Panagra jets leave every day 
Jets fly daily to lighthearted Lima, 
6 days a week to Buenos Aires and 
5 days a week to Santiago, Chile, 





In flight, you enjoy the same superb 
cuisine you'll find from Panama to 
the Argentine. The same gay hospi- 
tality, too. And the new low fares 
give a hint of the unusual bargains 
you're going to find—on furs, sil- 
ver, leather, hotels, meals. 


No change of plane over the 
routes of National, Pan Am, and 
Panagra. Call your Travel Agent or 
Pan Am, Sales Agent for Panagra. 





1. South America’s beaches are never crowded 
2. Chile's crystal lakes are full of fighting fish 
3. This carriageful of flowers cost only $2 
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WORLD'S FRIENDOLIEST AIRLINE 


For the 130-page book, “‘How to Get 
the Most Out of Your Trip to South 
America,” send 25¢ to Don Wilson, 
Rm. 4428, Chrysler Bidg., N. Y. 17. 


JUST ONE FIAT! A prestige car for more than 60 years, yet peerless in economy of price and per- 
formance. What a difference it can make in your family’s life! The new Fiat model 600/D brings you new 
styling and greater economy—more horsepower, 10 mph more speed, reduced fuel consumption—in a car 
as easy to drive and park as the famous model 600 it replaces. Whether you are a one, two or ten-car 
family, just one Fiat can average down your travel costs and fully satisfy your pride. At $1249*, Fiat 600/p 
is hundreds of dollars less than any compact or comparable import. Save on gas, oil, tires. Start this 


economy now. See your dealer. 
: always have 


at least 





eCsted price, p.0.e., New York. Sales and service throughout U.S. and Canada. For overseas delivery or rental, see your Fiat Dealer, travel agent, or write Fiat Motor Company, Inc., 500 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 36, N.Y 


LETTERS 





European Union 


SIR: 
1 APPRECIATE DEEPLY YOUR VERY FRIENDLY 
ARTICLE ON EUROPE [Oct. 6]. 1 AM IMPRESSED 
BY THE THOROUGHNESS AND PRECISION OF WORK 
YOUR EDITORS HAVE DONE. THE ARTICLE GAVE 
ME SOME VALUABLE INFORMATION I DID NOT 
HAVE BEFORE, MY THANKS AND APPRECIATION 
TO THE TIME STATF, NOT LEAST THE ARTIST. 
JEAN MONNET 
PARIS 


Sir: 

I enjoyed your article on Jean Monnet on 
a United Europe. I believe that the partner- 
ship of Europe and the U.S. would create 
not only a new force for peace but also the 
strongest force yet conceived. 

ERNEsT R. HEINZER 

San Francisco 


Sir: 

Your cover story on Jean Monnet and the 
European Common Market, where you took 
a very complex man and a complex economic 
situation and made them understandable and 
interesting reading, is the reason | am a Tine 
subscriber. 

One small point: Jean Monnet did not 
originate the phrase “arsenal of democracy.” 
Jean Monnet was alleged by Judge Samuel I. 
Rosenman, in his Working with Roosevelt, to 
have used this expression in late 1940 in a 
conversation with Justice Felix Frankfurter, 
and Frankfurter then urged Monnet not to 
use the phrase again in public so that Roose- 
velt could put the phrase to greater advan- 
tage in a speech. 

However, in the New York Times of May 
12, 1940 (about six months earlier), Jack 
Gould's article, “The Broadway Stage Has 
Its First War Play,” quoted the late Robert 
Emmet Sherwood as saying that “this coun- 
try is already, in effect, an arsenal for the 
democratic Allies.” Sherwood, in his biogra- 
phy Roosevelt and Hopkins, treats this 
phrase gingerly. 

CHar.LeEs K. Ropinson 
Newark 


Preparation for Survival 
Sir: 

Your story on America’s preparations for 
war [Sept. 29] was both timely and excellent. 
It reflected the vast awakening of the people 
and Government that has been so desperately 
missing for the past 50 years. 

We have finally realized the fact that our 
security and very lives are challenged. This 
time we will not be caught napping. 

NILEs JACKSON 64 
Colgate University 
Hamilton, N.Y. 


Sir: 

The rash of hole digging, which you glee- 
fully report, looks like moderate response to 
your efforts at creating an American war 
spirit. This is the old “Beast of Berlin” rou- 
tine all over again. 

Conceivably, the American press could cre- 
ate a Frankenstein beyond the control of our 
responsible leaders. Alerting the public to the 
dangers of the Communist threat is one 
thing. Arousing the worst facets of American 
emotionalism is another. The difference is 
responsibility. 

ArTHUR C, EHLERS 
Shirley, Ill. 


Sir: 

Race suicide, whether by H-bomb, fallout, 
or simple starvation in the months following 
successful survival of these, and destruction 
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of the human cultural heritage are not justi- 
fied by any issue now facing us, anywhere in 
the world. 

We must refuse to walk into the H-crema- 
toria you are cajoling us into, in the name of 
the dubious semantics of “freedom.” 

WitttaM S. VERPLANCK 
Professor of Psychology 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Md. 


Sir: 

Your account of the bomb-shelter activi- 
ties was stimulating. It’s good to read of 
Americans preparing for Pearl Harbor 
before—and not aiter! 

CHARLES ERICKSEN 
Rio de Janeiro 


Sir: 

Congratulations to you for giving a serious 
report on the value of fallout shelters. Why 
make people who build them feel like odd- 
balls? We all can't be optimists! 

Joun B. WricHt 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


Cold Analysis 
Sir: 

Bravo to Senator Margaret Chase Smith 
for her searching analysis of the Administra- 
tion's cold war policies [Sept. 29]. 

So far, the President has only shown that 
he and his advisers write excellent speeches 
that impress everyone except the Commies, 
because when the chips were down in Laos 
and Cuba, exactly nothing happened. 

CarroLy WILLIS 
Wichita, Kans. 


Sir: 

Senator Smith has a point well taken. It 
is somewhat disturbing to one stationed only 
two tank hours from the East German bor- 
der to learn that the U.S. would be hesitant 
to use its atomic weapons in war. 

The NATO forces in Europe can contain, 
not without difficulty, an attacking army 
from East Germany but not the masses 
following from the east. Immediate atomic 
support would be our only chance for sur- 
vival against a numerically superior enemy, 
The Russians’ knowledge that any attack on 
the West would result in their immediate and 
certain destruction would cause a healthy 
pause for consideration, 

Joun E. Crark Jr. 
APO 171, New York City 


Crossing the Elbe 


Sir: 

Re your article, “How Berlin Got Behind 
the Curtain” [Sept. 29]: as the com- 
mander of the regiment that established the 
first successful bridgehead across the Elbe 
River, | would like to make a few comments. 

The bridgehead was established by the 
329th Infantry on April 13 at Barby. The 
bridgehead made at Magdeburg by the 2nd 
Armored Division on April 12 was knocked 
back by German armor. The 329th bridge- 
head was severely counterattacked for three 
days but held firm, partly because we had 
rafted all our antitank guns across the Elbe. 

After the Ninth Army had breached the 
Elbe defenses, there was no reason why they 
should not have continued to Berlin. 

While we remained in our bridgehead, a 
German colonel showed up and asked us to 
evacuate 18,000 Allied prisoners from the 
camp at Altengrabow because he had nothing 
to feed them. We sent the 2nd Battalion 25 
miles up the Zerbst-Berlin highway to Alten- 
grabow and rescued them. 


All this took place before the Russians 
entered Berlin on May 2. I think that had we 
advanced, Berlin would have been thrown 
open to us to avoid capture by the Russians. 

E. B, CRraBILe 
Colonel, U.S.A. (ret.) 
Riviera Beach, Fla. 
Sir: 

Why Berlin got behind the Iron Curtain? 
Because, unfortunately, Bradley’s answer to 
Eisenhower's question for an estimate of 
what it would cost to take Berlin was a case 
of mistaken intelligence. 

On April 12, 1945, when the Ninth Army 
reached the Elbe at Magdeburg, most of 
Hitler’s army commanders were ready for 
surrender to the West because the whole 
defense system had broken down. We know 
this from postwar interrogations of high 
German civilian and military officers. This 
shows the error of appraisal that an Ameri- 
can march to Berlin would cost 100,000 
casualties. Of course, neither Eisenhower nor 
Bradley can be blamed, because they had to 
rely on intelligence reports. The miscalcula- 
tion of the fighting power of the Nazi units 
when Germany was already completely disin- 
tegrated was no less a myth than the fiction 
stories of the “Alpine Fortress.” 

Ropert M,. W. KemMPNER 
Former U.S. Deputy Chief of 
Counsel in Niirnberg 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


Selfless Zeal 
Sir: 

Only a severe space limitation could per- 
mit Troe, in its sensitive coverage of the 
tragedy of Dag Hammarskjold’s death | Sept. 
29], to omit all mention of Dr. Heinrich 
Wieschhoff, who was killed at the same time. 

Dr. Wieschhoff, the director of the Depart- 
ment of Political and Security Council Affairs 
at the U.N. was the Secretary-General's 
African expert. 

Few white men in the world knew as much 
about Africa as Dr. Wieschhoff. He earned a 
Ph.D. in African anthropology at Frankfurt, 
taught at the university's African Institute. 
He taught anthropology at the University 
of Pennsylvania, During World War II he 
served as consultant on African affairs in the 
OSS. He wrote a number of scholarly books 
on African cultures and colonial policies. 

Like his gifted superior, Dr. Wieschhoff 
was utterly selfless in his zeal for the welfare 
of others—one way to describe a saint? 

Narpt REEDER CAMPION 
Bronxville, N.Y. 


Rutgers’ Gain 
Sir: 

Whatever or whomever Stanford may 
have captured from Yale, it did not and will 
not take on Yale’s Center of Alcohol Studies 
[Sept. 22]. Stanford is, however, the site of 
the Cooperative Commission on Alcoholism, 
which is a project within the university's 
Institute for the Study of Human Problems. 

Lyte M. NrEtson 
Director, University Relations 
Stanford University 
Stanford, Calif. 
>» New home for Yale's Center of Alcohol 


Studies: Rutgers University, in New 
Jersey.—Ep, 
Bats & Bears 
Sir: 
We have read with interest and not a 


little trepidation the article titled “Beware 
of Bats” in the Science section [Sept. 29]. 

Dr. Constantine spent well over two years 
here at Carlsbad Caverns, studying the resi- 
dent colony of Mexican Free-tail Bats and 
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Every Suit Must Have A Nose! 


If your skin didn’t have breathing 
pores you wouldn't be long for this 
world. 

You may not know this: But a sub- 
stantial part of your body comfort when 
you are dressed depends on how well 
your suit breathes!—regardless of season. 

All the materials that go to make a 
Worsted-Tex suit are tested for breath- 
ability—or porosity. This includes fab- 
ric, linings and canvas fronts. 

Thus you will find, through a day at 


the office, an evening at the theater, or 
traveling in a Worsted-Tex suit, that 
your body is really comfortable because 
the suit breathes—it has a nose! 

This is one of the costly and thought- 
ful details in the construction of 
Worsted-Tex suits that not only con- 
tribute to man’s comfort—but have 
earned for this label its rating as Amer- 
ica’s top clothing value—dollar for dol- 
lar. Look for the famous House of 
Worsted-Tex label. From $69.50.* 


: 


The Housditt Worsted‘Tex 


MAKERS OF MEN'S QUALITY SUITE) TOPOCOATS, OVERCOATS, SPORTS JACKETS, SLACKS 
200 FIFTIRAVENUE, NEW YoRK 10, N. ¥ 











the outbreak of rabies which began in 1955 
We have kept in contact with him and are 
aware of the seriousness of the problem 

To prevent any direct contact with the 












bat colony, the roosting area of Cav- 
erns has always been closed to the public 
T Bat Flight Program has been observed 
b over 1 





visitors. Here again, 





protection of t v rs and of the 
bats has been observed restriction of the 
visitors to an area not normally in the flight 
path 


Studies within the Bat Cave have shown 
that there is enough natural circulation to 
prevent any of the so-called aerosol effect 
from contaminating the Caverns. It has also 
been observed that mice, ringtail cats and 
raccoons frequent the Bat Cave. but so far 
there have been no cases of rabies in any 
of the wildlife, other than the bats 

Studies of the situation will continue, with 
the safety of visitors as our primary concern. 

O. W. CARLSON 
Superintendent 
U.S. Dept. of the Interior 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park 
Carlsbad, N.Mex 


Mr 
Curiosity overwhelms this subscriber. 
Please, what is the rectal temperature of one 
hibernating bear, as determined by the cou- 
rageous Dr. Denny Constantine? 
Ropert M. PALMER 
Honolulu 


> 81.5°F. v. 10o0°F. for an active bear. The 
research was carried out for the Arctic 
Health Research Center. Aim: to discover 
how man can better adapt to cold by 
studying how animals do it—Ep 





Review of Words 


or 
I think your review of the Third New 
International Dictionary [Oct. 6] was the 
most sprightly and fascinating review of a 
reference book that I have ever read or can 
possibly imagine 
GEORGE J. Hecut 
Chairman of the Board 
Baker & Taylor Co 
Hillside, N.J 
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This is a fast message 
unless its deferred char- 
acter is indicated by the 
proper symbol. 








Was | surprised 
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WESTERN UNION 
ADVERTISING OR PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPT. NYK 


YOUR FULL-PAGE AD IN JULY 28 ISSUE TIME MAGAZINE 
STATING "TO BE SURE TO GET ACTION, SEND A TELEGRAM" 
PROMPTED ME TO WIRE A PROSPECT |! HAD BEEN UNSUCCESSFUL 
IN REACHING EITHER IN PERSON OR BY PHONE. 





BOY, WAS | SURPRISED. GOT AN IMMEDIATE APPOINTMENT 
WHICH RESULTED IN MY SELLING HIM ONE MILLION DOLLAR 
LIFE CONTRACT UPON OUR MEETING FOR FIRST TIME. 


EDWIN R BRESLIN. GENL AGT 
FRANKLIN LIFE INSURANCE CO 
WATERTOWN MASS 


THE COMPANY WILL APPRECIATE SUGGESTIONS FROM ITS PATRONS C 





ONCERNING ITS SERVICE 


Thanks, Mr. Breslin... but 
we're not surprised at the quick 
dramatic impact Telegrams make. 
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y AUDIO PRODUCTS SECTION 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Only General Electric gives you 
this: A console stereo with 10 speak- 
ers, powered by a 100-watt amplifier. 
The speakers are perfectly matched to 
give you unusual richness and depth. 


Yet, speakers alone do not guaran- 
tee high-quality stereo. That's why 
General Electric adds a host of 
thoughtful extras to assure you of per- 
fect sound. An example: Vacu-Magic, 
the world’s tiniest vacuum cleaner. It's 
mounted in the tone arm to draw up 
dust from your records as they play. 
This means better sound and longer 
life for your records. 


Other quality features: Your choice 
of three authentically styled cabinets 
—this “Early American” Cherry, Con- 
temporary Walnut, or Traditional Ma- 
hogany. Cabinets are genuine hard- 
wood. And each model has an FM/AM 
radio, fully equipped to receive the 
new stereophonic FM broadcasts. 


General Electric offers you a varied 
selection of fine console and portable 
stereos. Your General Electric dealer 
will be proud to demonstrate them. 





DECATUR ILLINOIS 








His 
first name 
was Joe... 






Yl 
/ 


The above is a Milwaukee engraver’s version of the way Joseph Schlitz 
signed his name. 

Jos. Schlitz did not actually found the Jos. Schlitz Brewing Company. 
He married the widow of the man who did. But before he drowned in 
the Irish Sea, his name had been put on a beer so good that it has endured 
and prospered for 112 years. 


All this time the same family that founded the company has directed 
the patient, prideful brewing of Schlitz beer. 


And the beer has become such a familiar friend that no one thinks of 
the name as odd at all any more. 


© 1961 Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., Brooklyn, N. Y., Los Angeles, Cal., Kansas City, Mo., Tampa, Fla. 
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There never has been 
a tire like this! 


The Dual 90 is the finest tire you can buy. 
It is built to give amazing mileage with 
complete safety. You get the luxury of a 
remarkably quiet, soft ride. And the peace 
of mind that comes from total freedom 
from punctures. 


THE GENERAL DUAL 90 
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Beneath a field like this... 


is a complex communications center 


In minutes, an enemy attack could 
level some of our sprawling cities. 


Because of this, the Bell System is 
now supplementing its great reaches of 
buried cable with a network of under- 
ground communications stations. 


Under the protection of a thick earth 
and concrete cover, and away from 
major target areas, several Bell System 
communications centers are already in 


operation. Many more are to come. 


The walls for these installations are 
huge, reinforced concrete slabs. Venti- 
lation systems filter air so fine that 
even radioactive fallout cannot enter. 
Food and water are stockpiled. Living 
quarters are provided for all operating 
personnel. 

These buildings are costly. Tough 
to build, 

Yet, the Bell System recognizes that 
communications are the lifelines of our 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


defense systems. And so we took the 
lead in establishing these underground 
centers with our own money. 


There are many other ingenious 
projects in our “Survivability” pro- 
gram for America’s communications. 
Many cannot be mentioned here. 


Because of them, ambitious com- 
mand, control and defense systems 
are feasible. And our vast existing 
communications network is one of 


America’s most ready defense weapons. 
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“STYLES FOR 
AMERICA'S BEST-DRESSED MEN’’ JURY 


@ distinguished council, impartially chosen 


and nationally recognized for style leadership 








‘on Hilton 
yieve Charger! 


Borr 





Herbert Barnet 


Mourice Evans 
Star tage President 
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Freeman—The new trim and 
tailored look emphasized by low- 
sweeping hand stiteh. Style 2001 
Black Calfskin. Also available in 
Spice Brown 


Choose Freeman's Medal-Winning Shoes Boot 
maker Guild $22.95 and up Contour Cushion 
Shoes begin at $19.95 Freeman Shoes $13.95 to 
$19.95... Town Squires $10.95 to $14.95. Freeman 
Shoe Corporation, Beloit, Wisconsin, America’s 
Largest Exclusive Makers of Men's Fine Shoes 
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SHOES FOR AMERICAS 


BEST- DRESSED 











Freeman — Flex-Top Slip-on with 
unique stitching outlining the moe toe 
Style 2851— Black Kaf. Also available 
in Spice Brown and Antique Bronze 


Join America’s Best-Dressed men. Build your complete 


shoe wardrobe with Medal-Winning Styles selected from 


Freeman’s fall collection by the Jury of Awards. This is 


style assurance you can count on. “Always wear an 


appropriate pair 


j * Contour Cushion — Created 
“7 exclusively by Freeman with a 
molded heel and an insole of buoyant foam. 
Combines amazing comfort with superb 
styling. Style 1403—Black Fine Grain Kaf 


Also tr Spice Brown or Antique Bronze 


Fine Grain Kaf. 


.’ And look for the Medal! 
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How to stop staring atother people's Pontiacs 


Put yourself in an easy-to-own Catalina, It’s “Cat” quick and crisply styled. Longer, lower 
and loaded with the brand of gumption that has made Pontiac the one to watch and want. Trophy V-8 
Engine ratings from 215 to 348. Turning radius shortened as much as 3'2 feet to end “jockeying”? in 
tight spots. Smart new interiors —fully carpeted and finely appointed. Wide-Track balance that keeps 
roads of all kinds under control. Why not start Wide- Tracking yourself! It couldn't 


be easier than in this Catalina. Check one out today at your Pontiac dealer’s. 


Wide-Track Pontiac. {TALINA*+ STAR CHIEF + BONNEVILLE*+ GRAND PRIN 





The only way to 


Pe to know what real Scot h tastes like. A Scote h 


whisky in the best tradition is one that is soft on the 


tongue and gentle to the palate. Almost timid at first, 


its flavor slowly awakens the taste buds. and thre 


Scotch’s true character reveals uself. The taste of a 


fine Scotch is delicate, slightly “peaty? almost mys- 


ONE SCOTCH STANDS OL 


know you’re getting all the pleasure of v¢ 








al Scotch u hisky ia 


terious, with a fragrance you mivht expect tO SCHSE 
in some secluded Scottish glen, Of course. there is 


never an aftertaste. If vou haven't tasted VAT 69 
lately. you're in for a delightful experience, You'll 
discover all the lightness...all the pleasure...found 


only in real Scotch with Genuine Highland Character. 


lr... VAT 69 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


G3eLe§ . Quer, 





It is an axiom that how a thing is said is often as important 
as what is said. Time places great importance on how it says 
what it has to say, for the felicitous turn of a phrase can do 
much to add interest, to clarify, to emphasize, to make clear 
or to entertain. Some examples from this week’s TIME: 


“On a rope strung from the leaky 
roof hangs a paint bucket into 
which drops of water plunk like the 
tick-tock of doom.” See THEATER, 
Unwrapping Mummies. 


“The Houses of the Three Little 
Pigs—one of straw, another of 
sticks, and a third of non-huffable 
brick . . .” See Mopvrern Livyino, 
Barnyard on Fifth Avenue. 


“Science, beginning with Coperni- 
cus, has knocked flat the old, literal, 
three-story concept of the universe 
—heaven in the top floor, hell in 
the cellar, the earth in between.” 
See RELIGION, The New Heaven. 


“They brought Lewis wealth and 
world renown, both of which were 
cosmetics for an unattractive man.” 
See Books, Lonely Cameraman. 


“Meanwhile the hero’s stupid, in- 
sensitive, greedy, cunning, loud- 
mouthed, backslapping, drunken 
and even crippled slob of a father 
(Pat Hingle), the all-American mar- 
ketype of the guy with the big busi- 
ness and the teentsy soul, reaches 
down to the bottom of his heart and 
comes up with a moldy collection 
of pragmaterialistic clichés.” See 
Cinema, Love in Kazansas. 


“But Von Doderer has failed to 
make his good document a novel, 
has done little more than preserve 
a number of variously interesting 
flies in an immense sea of amber.” 
See Books, Tale from the Vienna 
Woods. 


“In Hollywood, where $1,000 gifts 
are exchanged as casually as hus- 
bands and wives . . .” See MopERN 
Livinc, And Now, George. 


“. . . Mayor Robert Wagner’s chi- 
canery a la king luncheon . . .” 
See PEopLe. 


“In questions of air safety, defin- 
itive answers are as scarce as anti- 
gravity screens . . .” See Sc1eNcE, 
Happy Landings. 


“Director Robert Rossen makes an 
uncouth theme sometimes ring true 
as a struck spittoon.” See Time 
LIsTINGs. 


“In Edward Hopper’s painting, the 
nude is sculptured mood—a figure 
almost unbearably vulnerable to the 
dawning day, one more way for 
Hopper to show the emptiness of 
the crowded city and the aloneness 
of its people.” See Art, Shy About 
the Nude. 
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Ask anyone about Zenith... 


They'll tell you Zenith has the reputation for 
making the finest television set you can buy. 
And Zenith owners will tell you why: years 
and years of dependable performance, with 
a sharper picture, and fewer service calls! 


Ask your dealer or serviceman what makes Zenith so 
good! He'll tell you about Zenith’s famous handcrafted 
construction with every connection hand wired and hand 
soldered. There are no printed circuits! No production 
shortcuts! It costs more to build a television set this way 
—but it means more dependable performance and fewer 
service headaches. 

He'll tell you about Zenith’s new Gold Video Guard 
Tuner with 104 16-carat gold filled contact points—that 
assure a sharper, purer picture for the lifetime of the set. 
And about Zenith’s new high-speed electron gun which 
puts so much detail in your TV picture. 


Then find out for yourself how Zenith PET 
quality is blended with convenience. Try | 
Zenith Space ( ommand® and discover how, r 


Without getting out of your easy chair, you \ 
can turn a Zenith TV off and on, change channels, ad- 
just volume—even turn the sound off instantly, while the 
picture stays on. 

Compare Zenith’s fine furniture cabinetry — genuine 
hardwood veneers and solids—blended into an exciting 
array of authentic designs that complement your finest 
furnishings. 

Ask anyone about Zenith 


servicemen—and when you do, you'll know what it 


your friends, the dealers, the 


means when we say, ‘‘the quality goes in before the 


name goes on’, 


Pictured here, the Colborne, Model H83860 with Zenith Space 
Command remote control TV t aning. Danish modern styling in 
genuine walnut veneers and solids, $495*. Zenith handcrafled 


quality T'V starts as low as $169.95". 


ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY FROM THE SMALLEST PORTABLE TO THE MOST ELEGANT CONSOLE! 


The quality goes in 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORA 


il ¥ TION, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
IN CANADA: ZENITH RADIO 

CORPORATION OF CANADA LTO. TORONTO, ON 
Re 


of television, stereo 


te, phooe 
43 yeare of 


before the name goes on 
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"There Are Values..." 


In Washington, President John Ken- 
nedy and Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko discussed East-West tensions 
for two hours. They settled nothing. but 
top-level talks between the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. would continue, and the Berlin 
crisis seemed to be easing slightly. 

In confronting the crisis, it is vital 
that the U.S. convince the Communist 
leaders that the nation is willing to fight 
and its citizens are ready to sacrifice. 
Last week. across the U 82,000 re- 
servists and National Guardsmen pre- 
pared to answer a call to active duty. 
Among them were 10,000 officers and en- 
listed men from 72 Wisconsin communi- 
ties. They were members of the National 
Guard's famed 32nd Division—and there 
could be no doubting their spirit. 

Red Arrow Tattoo. The 32nd is a 
crack outfit. It earned its shoulder patch 
a red arrow piercing a battle line. in the 
Meuse-Argonne during World War I. Its 
first casualties were suffered when the 
troopship Tuscania was sunk by a Ger- 
man submarine. In World War II the 
Red Arrow Division fought its way from 
Buna to Saidor to Hollandia to Aitape 
to Luzon in 654 combat days—more than 
any other army unit in the nation’s his- 
tory. Along the way its men won 11 
Congressional Medals of Honor, 49 Le- 
gions of Merit, 153 Distinguished Service 
Crosses. In these two wars, the 32nd 
suffered 20,500 casualties. 

When the 32nd returned to Wisconsin 
after four years of World War II, the 





Antico’s Captatn Martett & FAmILy 
“It looks as if we're going to have to teach the Russians a lesson." 


town of Marshfield (pop. 14.153) had 
suffered so many casualties (20 dead out 
of an infantry company of 122 men) that 
it refused to have another National Guard 
unit located there. Recalls Mrs. Clare 
Ecke. whose husband fought with the Red 
Arrow Division: “I remember one blue 
Monday when the Marshfield Vews Her- 
ald had nine killed-in-action pictures 
spread across the front page. That's a lot 
for a town like this to take.” But Marsh- 
field changed its mind, and now its men 
are returning to duty. One is Harry Don- 
ald Steinmetz. 43, who retired as a master 
sergeant in 1959 after 20 years with the 
32nd. Says Steinmetz, who has rejoined 
the 32nd: “I feel like I have the Red Ar- 
row tattooed on my shoulder. I'd hate to 
see the boys leave without me.” 

The impact of the 32nd’s return to 
duty will be felt in every Wisconsin city 
and town, The far north town of Su- 
perior (pop. 33.563) is losing a high 
school principal. superintendent of stu- 
dent teaching. basketball coach and 55 
students at Wisconsin State College. 
Medford (pop. 1.622) is sending its may- 
or, its city attorney and three teachers. 
Rib Lake (pop. 794) is losing its only 
physician, Dr. Robert Pettera. Says Pet- 
tera: “I knew when I signed up that I 
had to be ready for something like this.” 

"Kids Get Hungry." Inevitably, the 
call-up worked personal hardships. In the 
town of Stettin (pop. 4.141), Captain 
Raymond Ott cancelled plans for expand- 
ing his milk franchise: “I'll just have to 
teach my wife Rosemary how to keep the 
business going until we get back. But this 
is what we signed up for—to take care of 





emergencies. It looks like we got an 
emergency.” 

Said Wausau Salesman Robert Melang 
“The main thing my wife fears is loneli- 
ness, especially at night after she’s put 
the children to bed. Except for her and 
the kids. I don’t mind going. We've had 
good training—we ve got a real good out- 
fit.’ Says Antigo’s Captain Norman Mar- 
tell, the father of eight; “Sure, it’s rough 
on all of us, but that’s what we're here 
for. I've been building myself up a little 
insurance business for the last six years. 
Now I'm having to make arrangements 
to have part of my accrued savings paid 





out to me while I'm in service. Eight 
kids can get kind of hungry.” 
In Tomahawk, Lieut. Michael Red- 


mond got his orders just three days after 
he was married. Says he: “That's just 
the way it is. It looks as if we're going 
to have to teach the Russians a lesson.’ 
Four of the five men at Dar's service 
station are leaving. including Owner Dar- 
win Hilgendorf. Just last month, Nor- 
man Osero had opened Norm's Stereo and 
TV Shop. Last week he had a new sign 
Out; CLEARANCE SALE. 

Values More Important. Thus, de- 
spite the hardships it worked on them, 
the men of the Red Arrow Division re- 
turn to duty with resolution and high 
spirit. That resolution and spirit were 
expressed by a division's chaplain. Rev. 
William B. Downey. as he put on his 
major’s uniform: “There are values more 
important than peace. Freedom and jus- 
tice, for example. I'm prepared to sac- 
rifice peace for them.” Those were words 
that free men everywhere could stand by. 
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ROBERT LACKENDACH 


TANKs & PersonNeL Carrters IN GERMAN PARK 


Ready to 


ARMED FORCES 
This Is the Army 
(See Cover) 

The sirens screech in the dead of the 
West German night. In dozens of bar- 
racks and off-base housing units, thou- 
sands of U.S. men and officers snap awake 
and dive for field uniforms and equip- 
ment. One by one. the diesel engines of 
the squat, 52-ton M-6o tanks cough and 
rumble to life. In quick order, the assem- 
bled units roar down serpentine German 
roads toward fighting positions that have 
long since been plotted for protective cov- 
er and fields of fire. Within two hours of 
the first cry of the sirens, the 14,617-man 
3rd Armored Division of the U.S. Seventh 
Army is braced in battle deployment 
against any Communist thrust through 
the “Hessian Corridor’—a stretch of gen- 
tle, rolling country that invites invasion 
from East Germany. 

Even on such practice alerts, which 
take place at least once a month, the 
3rd Armored had better be ready, or it 
will soon hear from its commanding offi- 
cer, one of the toughest soldiers in a 
tough L Army. Says Major General 
Creighton (Abe) Abrams, “Our 
mission is to be prepared to fight. We are 
ready to fight.” If war comes in Germany, 
it will smash against the U.S. Seventh 
Army, which guards more than 300 miles 
of the East German and Czechoslovakian 
border and anchors the NATO defense 
line that stretches 650 miles from Austria 
to the North Sea. The most vital mission 
in the five-division Seventh Army belongs 
to the 3rd Armored, which must plug the 
Hessian Corridor, a historic route of con- 
quest. Says Lieut. General Garrison 
(“Gar”) Davidson, 57, commander of the 
Seventh Army: “The 3rd Armored will 
give the Reds their first bloody nose.” 

Wider Choice. Behind the preparations 
being made by Abe Abrams and his U.S. 
Army fighting comrades lies the decision 
made by President John Kennedy last 
spring to increase the flexibility of the 
nation’s defenses. The main shield of the 
remains the thermonuclear deter- 
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rent—the strategic missiles and bombers 
meant to discourage Nikita Khrushchev. 
But Kennedy holds that the Army must 
also be ready to fight with gunpowder or 
with tactical nuclear weapons anywhere 
from the plains of Europe to the rain 
forests of Asia. “We intend to have a 
wider choice than humiliation or all-out 
nuclear action,” he said in his July report 
to the nation. 

Kennedy's personal military adviser is 
General Maxwell Taylor, a leading ex- 
ponent of flexible warfare (Time cover, 
July 28). Last month the Defense De- 
partment merged Stateside Army units 
and Air Force fighter-bomber squadrons 
to increase vital air-ground coordination 
on the battlefield. In appropriations, the 
Army got an extra $1.4 billion with in- 
structions to spend it mainly on the men 
and matériel of limited war. Around the 
world. Army units are getting a badly 
needed transfusion of modern equipment: 
the fully automatic M-14 rifle (which 
finally is replacing the famed M-1 of 
World War II), the lightweight M-60 
machine gun, a lighter and livelier Jeep, 
the M-6o tank, and enough M-113 ar- 
mored personnel carriers to give a lift to 
every footslogging infantryman in the 
Seventh Army. 

Smothering Brushfires. By the end of 
the year, the Army will have increased 
from 856.000 to 1,080.cco men. Three 
Stateside training divisions are being ele- 
vated to combat readiness. Two National 
Guard divisions—the 32nd Infantry from 
Wisconsin and the 49th Armored from 
Te have been called up, and two 
more are on alert status. A total of 
40.0co men will flesh out the five divi- 
sions and supporting units of the Seventh 
Army, which may also be reinforced by 
the 4th Infantry and the 2nd Armored 
by December. In all, the buildup this 
year will increase the number of Army 
combat divisions from 11 to 16, 

The minimum aim of the Army is to be 
able to fight two limited wars simultane- 
ously in such distant corners of the world 
as Southeast Asia and the Middle East. 
Each of these wars would be fought by a 





fight with gunpowder or tactical nukes. 


corps of two or three divisions. Even now, 
the U.S. can drop a battle group (1,800 
men) of the combat-ready, U.S.-based 
1oist Airborne Division into action some 
8,sco miles away in 80 hours, put the 
rest of the division on the line in two 
weeks. Under present plans, reinforcing 
divisions would travel by sea; the stand- 
ard infantry division has far too much 
heavy equipment to be airlifted. 

Another Layer. The Kennedy Admin- 
istration’s defense policies plainly put a 
life-or-death premium on Army abilities. 
Just how good is that Army? How ready 
is it to meet the critical responsibilities 
assigned to it? 

Judged on the Washington level, there 
seem to be several flaws. “Attacking the 
Army's problems is like uncovering Troy.” 
says one Army officer. “You always find 
another layer.” Says a top Defense De- 
partment official: “I look at the whole 
mess more in sorrow than in anger.” In 
part, the Army's troubles stem from the 
Eisenhower Administration’s “new look” 
decision to get a bigger bang for a buck 
by curtailing the weapons of conventional 
war and concentrating on the massive 
nuclear deterrent. From a peak strength 
of 1,668,579 men and a budget of $21.6 
billion during the Korean war, the Army 
slumped in peacetime to 856.000 men and 
$9.5 billion in 1961. 

But Army leadership also was to blame, 
as it groped for a new mission in the age 
of the missile and the atom. With what 
money it had, the Army joined the inter- 
service scramble for space, developed the 
Jupiter-C that launched the first satellite 
in 1958. Army Research and Develop- 
ment spent millions perfecting the inter- 
mediate-range, nuclear-tipped Jupiter mis- 
sile (no kin to Jupiter-C), only to have 
it taken away by the Department of De- 
fense and given to the Air Force. Other 
sorely needed Army funds were spent on 
such Buck Rogers gimmicks as the one- 
man helicopter and back-pack rockets that 
would turn an infantryman into a flyboy 
capable of clearing a building. 

As a result, the Army was slow in de- 
veloping the weapons for its historic mis- 
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sion: fighting on the ground. Item: the 
Army needed only three years to create 
the Jupiter missile, but required twelve 
years to develop the M-rq rifle. Item 
the Army needed nine years to develop 
the M-60 machine gun, which only now 
is beginning to replace World War II 
models, Item: the Army, after seven years 
of work, is just now beginning to get the 
M-60 tank, the answer to the Russians’ 
T-54. which appeared in 1952. But Army 
tank experts fully expect that the Rus- 
sians will soon produce a new generation 
of tanks that can outclass the M-6o. 

As the Army’s Chief of Staff from ros3 
to 1955, General Matthew Ridgway 
fought publicly for a bigger budget for 
conventional warfare—and was eased out 
of the Pentagon. General Taylor, Ridg- 
way’s successor, waged a behind-the- 
scenes hattle—and resigned in 1959 in 
frustration, Next came two men who have 
been criticized for their lack of drive. 
General Lyman (“Lem”) Lemnitzer, 62 
a brilliant staff officer with little combat 
experience, served as Army Chief of Staff 
from 1959 to 1960, then moved up to 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Defense Secretary Robert McNamara and 
President Kennedy have made little se- 
cret of the fact that they feel Lemnitzer 
does not have the forceful personality to 
fit the job. Lemnitzer’s successor, General 
George Decker, 59, is a first-rate con- 
troller, a crack golfer and a man who has 
been described as being “‘as colorless as a 
bushel basket full of fog.” Army Secre- 
tary Elvis J. Stahr, on leave from his job 
as president of the University of West 
Virginia, has yet to learn his job, recently 
admitted publicly that he did not know 
the difference between a battalion and a 
battle group. 

"Mother!" But the farther from the 
Pentagon the Army gets. the better it 
looks. Since 1957, the Army has shucked 
off nearly 100,000 of its deadbeat “pro- 
fessional privates” that once cluttered up 
the ranks. A startling 830% of the enlisted 
men are in the Army for a career. Rough- 
ly one-third of all active-duty first lieu- 
tenants have had either ranger or para- 
trooper training. In the Seventh Army 
nearly 75° of the officers above the rank 
of first lieutenant have had combat ex- 
perience. ‘The Russian soldier is not nine 
feet tall to us,” says General Bruce Clarke 
commander in chief of the U.S. Army in 
Europe (USAREUR) and NATO's Cen- 
tral Army Group (CENTAG), Says Da- 
vidson The Soviet and Czech soldiers 
s than our 








may have more rural ruggedne 
kids, but there’s no mental comparison. 
Man for man and weapon for weapon 
I'll take our people any time.” 

Army training methods are excellent. 
At Fort Jackson, S.C., last week, Com- 
pany B, 2nd Battalion, 1st Training Regi- 
ment fidgeted in new, stiff fatigues and 
listened to Sergeant Delma Stanfill bark 
out the basic facts about a gas mask. At 
the end of the drill, after they had prac- 
ticed donning the mask, another sergeant 
tested them by dropping smoke and tear 
gas grenades near by. About 20 of the 
basic trainees bolted in terror for the 
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woods. In the past, trainees have cried 
for their mothers. But, after this first day 
of panic, most of the trainees complete 
the tough, eight-week course with flying 
colors, move on for further instruction to 
the three training divisions of the Strate- 
gic Army Force: the rst and 2nd Infantry 
and the 2nd Armored divisions. 

The elite of the Stateside divisions are 
the 4th Infantry and the all-volunteer 
82nd and rorst Airborne, which make up 
the Strategic Army Corps. the combat- 
ready reserve that would be thrown into 
battle wherever it might break out around 
the world. 

"Jump Again." At the S2nd Airborne’s 
jump school at Fort Bragg, N.C., last 
week, a trainee leaped from a 35-ft. tower 
and was jerked up like a marionette by 
the wire attached to his shoulder harness. 
When he reached the ground, the trainee’s 
lips were flecked with blood. The instruc- 
tor ignored it. “Your exit was too quick 
and you didn’t keep your elbows in,” he 
snapped. “Jump again.” Near by a captain 
walking behind a row of trainees suddenly 
barked: “Hit it!” The men bowed seem- 
ingly in unison and shouted: ‘Airborne!’ 
But four who had been slow to react by a 
flicker were set to doing pushups. E: 
plained the captain: “We teach them to 
respond instantly to stimuli, such as a 
command.” Under pressure of this sort, 
morale is sky-high in the 82nd. Enlisted 
men call out ll the way, sir!” when 
they salute an officer, get the reply: “Air- 
borne!" One 82nd sergeant trained men 
while encased in a crotch-to-neck cast 
that protected three broken vertebrae. 
After a recent training jump, the 82nd 
marched 85 miles back to Fort Bragg. 
Major General Theodore J. Conway, divi- 
sion commander, jumped with his men 
and hiked all the way. 

At Fort Campbell, Ky., the rorst Air- 
borne is as ready to go as a sprinter 
braced on the starting blocks. Everything 
the division owns can be carried by air 
except the barracks: 25-ton M-41 tanks, 
antitank guns, Jeeps, the “mechanical 
mule” (a kind of motorized flatbed 
wagon), field kitchens, ground radar, and 
the 15-mile Honest John rocket, which 
can be fitted with a nuclear warhead, 
One company (300 men) is always ready 
to move out within an hour; an entire 
battle group (1.800 men) can be on its 
way in four. Every morning, every man on 
alert assumes he will be headed for com- 
bat before nightfall. He gets his bedding 
ready to be turned in. Private cars are 
parked in a special lot. A folder containing 
each man’s personal papers—including 
his will—is kept up to date. 

Sharpened Knives. Around the world 
other Army units are on the picket line. 
G.L.s muffled in cold-weather gear patrol 
the white wastes of the Arctic. In the 
jungles of South Viet Nam, guerrilla- 
fighting experts of the Army's newly 
formed Special Forces teach villagers how 
to fire the M-r, then lead them on forays 
against the Communist raiders that are 
filtering across the border in increasing 
numbers. In Hawaii, the 25th Infantry 
Division is trained in the stealthy art of 
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jungle warfare. During maneuvers, men 
of the 25th drill on techniques of getting 
along with native tribes, eat roots and 
insects served up by their buddies mas- 
querading as witch doctors and chiefs. 
Dug in on the hillsides of Korea. the 
ist Cavalry and 7th Infantry divisions 
guard the battle-torn border. 

If the Communists decide to touch off 
a brushfire in Southeast Asia. the first 
Army troops to swing into action would 
be the 2,000 paratroopers of the so03rd 
Battle Group. which is stationed on Oki- 
nawa 1,500 miles from South Viet Nam. 
Despite the knowledge that they are ex- 
pendable troops, the spirit of the 503rd 
men is so high that many were genuinely 
disappointed that they did not get into 
action earlier this year during the Laotian 
crisis. Says Captain Jere Hickman: “We 
were sharpening our knives. I felt sorry 
for the enemy.” The paratroopers share 
Okinawa with the rugged 3rd Marine 
Division, which also would be thrown into 
a fight in Southeast Asia. “We can go 
into any landlocked country anywhere,” 
says one 503rd officer. “Every single bit 
of our equipment is parachutable. Every 
man jumps even our chaplains, They 
don’t carry guns, but they can pass the 
ammunition.” 

Atomic Backstop. But of all the U.S. 
Army troops, the men most under the 
Communist gun are those of the Seventh 
Army in Germany. NATO Supreme Al- 
lied Commander Lauris Norstad calls the 
Seventh “the best-equipped, best-led and 
best-trained Army the U.S. has ever 
fielded in peacetime.” Says Seventh Army 
Commander Gar Davidson; “I’m con- 
fident we can handle whatever the So- 
viets throw at us, and you can be damned 
sure there'll be a lot less Russians around 
if they do.” 

But if the Seventh Army is strong 





























NATO as a whole has real problems. 
The U.S. is the only major power to 
come close to fulfilling its troop com- 
mitments to NATO. As a result. instead 
of having the agreed-upon number of 28 
divisions, NATO has but 22, and many 
of these are so undermanned that NATO's 
fighting strength is equal only to 16 or 
17 divisions. Against these, the Soviet 
Union has 20 Russian and six German 
divisions poised in East Germany, could 
throw another 20 or more divisions into 
action within a week's time. NATO is 
especially weak on the northern flank of 
the Seventh Army. where under-strength 
British, Dutch and Belgian units guard 
the invasion routes across the flat plains. 

Were the Russians to attack and keep 
rolling, NATO would unhesitatingly re- 
sort to its tremendous nuclear firepower. 
The Seventh Army alone can lay down a 
simultaneous barrage of some 200 nuclear 
explosions with its 280-mm. gun, 8-in. 
howitzers, and such missiles as the Honest 
John, the 75-mile Corporal, the 200-mile 
Redstone and the 25-mile Lacrosse. In 
addition, NATO's tactical air forces, built 
around U.S. fighter-bombers. could un- 
leash an overwhelming nuclear bombard- 
ment. Fighting with the atom, NATO has 
calculated that it could stop the Russians, 
even if they threw 4o divisions into the 
attack and supported them with their 
own tactical and strategic weapons. 

The Razor's Edge. But the Seventh 
Army must also be prepared to fight 
with conventional weapons, and no one 
knows it better than the 3rd Armored’s 
General Abrams. “We're combat-ready in 
‘atomics, "’ he says, ‘‘but a lot of things 
could happen without having to use them. 
If I thought only in terms of ‘atomics, 
and I couldn't use them for ten days or 
so, then, by God, I couldn't get the job 
done right.” 
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To get the job done right. with what- 
ever it takes. General Abrams is honing 
his 3rd Armored to a razor’s edge. Each 
man spends some 135 days a y on 
field maneuvers. The division’s tanks and 
combat vehicles are kept stocked with a 
full supply of ammunition. Since taking 
command of the division a year ago, 
Abrams has weeded out some 200 officers 
and men who did not shape up to his 
standards, Abrams tries every day to get 
away from the paperwork at his head- 
quarters in Frankfurt, climb aboard his 
personal Bell helicopter and whirl off to 
inspect everyone in a unit from bird 
colonel to buck private. “No one is more 
deliberate in planning for war,” says Gen- 
eral Bruce Clarke of Abrams. “No one 
is more violent in execution.” 

At the Bottom. Abe Abrams has spent 
years living down a family nickname of 
“Tootsie,”’ a fond reference to his cheru- 
bie babyhood back home in Springfield 
Mass. Abrams was the oldest of three 
children born to Creighton Abrams Sr. 
a railroad hand on the Boston & Albany, 
and the former Nellie Randall, the 
daughter of an estate caretaker. When 
Abrams was a boy. the family settled 
in the rural area of nearby Feeding Hills. 
There Abrams raised baby beef, ran a 
trap line for skunk and muskrat, patched 
together a wheezing model T and learned 
to shoot by drilling holes with his .22 
through tin cans tossed up by his father. 

In high school Abrams won _ nearly 
every academic and extracurricular honor 
in sight. As captain and center of the 
football team, he led his school to an un- 
defeated, untied and unscored-upon sea- 
son and the championship of Western 
Massachusetts. One day a West Point 
graduate lectured at school and enrap- 
tured Abe with tales of the Academy 
and its spirit. . 

As a cocky plebe, Abrams had problems 
at West Point. “The hazing was degrad- 
ing,” says Abrams today. “I gladly would 
have resigned at any time, but I didn't 
see how I could go home to face my 
friends and family.” Abrams swiped food 
from the mess hall, anointed an upper- 
classman’s radiator with Limburger 
cheese, kept a contraband radio in a 
hollowed-out corner of his mattress, and 
plinked away at the hindquarters of up- 
perclassmen with an air rifle. Recalls 
Abrams: “The only thing in which I was 
outstanding was discipline. I was at the 
bottom of the class.’ What with his guer- 
rilla warfare against the Point, Abrams 
stood a mediocre 185th in his class of 
276 upon graduation in 1936. That year 
Abrams married an athletic. auburn- 
haired Vassar graduate named Julia Har- 
vey, who regularly drove him to distrac- 
tion by trouncing him in tennis, and 
began his Army career on horseback in 
the 1st Cavalry stationed at Fort Bliss, 
Texas. 

Born to Battle. With the rst Cavalry, 
Abrams earned the reputation of being 
the worst polo player in the U.S. Army, 
and mastered the day's standard tactics 
of how to attack an enemy tank: circle 
it at 15 yds, with five troopers like Indi- 
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ans closing in on a wagon train, Not until 
Hitler's Panzer divisions _ blitzkrieged 
France out of World War II in 1940 
did the Army really begin its own tank 
program. Assigned to the brand-new 4th 
Armored Division, Abrams rose to com- 
mand the 37th Battalion with the rank of 
major, drilled his tankers incessantly in 
marksmanship—particularly on getting in 
the second shot. Says Abrams: “We 
really shot much too much, but God, it 
paid off later.” 

The 37th Battalion was a fearsome 
weapon of destruction from the moment 
it wheeled into action in Normandy in 
July 1944. From the start, Abrams showed 
the feel and flair of the born combat 
man. As General George Patton's Third 
Army led the conquering sweep across 
Europe, the 4th Armored Division led the 
Third Army, the 37th Tank Battalion led 
the 4th Armored—and Abe Abrams led 
the 37th. Leaning out of his Sherman 
tank, he chomped on a huge cigar and 
rallied his tankers with his war cry: 
“Attack! Attack! Attack!” Said Abrams 
“I like to be out on the point where 
there’s nothing but me and the goddam 
Germans and we can fight by ourselves.” 

When the rorst Airborne was surround- 
ed at the Battle of the Bulge, Abrams 
led the relief column into Bastogne with 
an attack that was watched with un- 
abashed professional admiration by Pan- 
ser Commander Fritz Bayerlein. Later, 
Abrams led the dash to the Rhine, moved 
so fast that he captured an astonished 
lieutenant general and his staff at their 
desks. Fighting far out in front of the 
Third Army, Abrams was frequently cut 
off. “They've got us surrounded again,” 
he once said, “those poor bastards.”’ Said 
General George Patton of his aggressive 
tank commander: “I'm supposed to be 
the best tank commander in the Army 
but I have one peer—Abe Abrams. He's 
the world champion.” 

Because Abrams worked in close tan- 
dem with an infantry major named Har- 
old Cohen, the Nazis assumed they were 
both Jewish, took to calling them “Roose- 
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velt’s Butchers.” In fact, Abrams is not 
Jewish—he is a Methodist and his an- 
cestors were English—but he often fought 
as though he was waging a personal cru- 
sade against the Germans. Said Abrams 
at the time: “There's too much stress on 
taking prisoners. Our job is to annihilate 
the enemy.” 

Job to Be Done. After the war, to the 
surprise of colleagues, Abrams calmed 
down enough to become a fine staff of- 
ficer. He rewrote the book on armored 
tactics—putting the stress on the shock 
value of the mass attack. He served with 
distinction as chief of staff of three suc- 
cessive corps during the Korean war, and 
weathered the Pentagon on a tour spent 
working with the reserves. When he took 
the command of the 3rd Armored, Abrams 
moved into a big house outside of Frank- 
furt with his wife and the four youngest 
of their six children. The general takes 
his two little girls out for Sunday ice- 
cream treats, wrestles shoes onto the 
plump feet of Brucie, and cheers with his 
bull-toned bellow for 15-year-old John, 
who plays tackle on the high school team. 

But in thought or action, Abrams is 
never far away from his 3rd Armored 
Division. Last week he was busily checking 
with his troops as they worked to master 
the new equipment that was flooding in. 
He approved of the M-60 machine gun 
with the cold, matter-of-fact terms of the 
professional soldier. “Now my _ platoons 
can kill more men.” He listened intently 
as his men talked about the M-60 tank 
and its 1o5-mm. gun. “Someone who 
makes tanks finally started taking sug- 
gestions from the people who use them,” 
said Sergeant Reuben Hawes. “I can shoot 
a country mile with this tank.” 

Abrams nodded. “The Hessian Corridor 
is a playground for tanks,” he said later 
and for a moment the old light of battle 
flamed in the eyes of the combat soldier. 
Abrams makes no bones about his pride 
in commanding U.S. soldiers at a critical 
point in Western defenses. “If there's 
going to be trouble,” says Abrams, “I 
prefer to be right here and right in this 
division. This is the job I want.” 

It is also a job that has to be done— 
and last week at induction depots, in 
training camps and on the frontiers of 
the cold war, the growing, improving 
Army was preparing to do it. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
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It had been a long, hot, crisis-filled 
summer, and President Kennedy had 
shown the strain. But last week, more 
than at any time since the crisp, hopeful 
days of last January, the President 
seemed to be having fun again. 

Returning from Newport, R.I., and his 
first real presidential rest, Kennedy clearly 
felt that he was on top of his job. His 
confidence showed through as he attacked 
matters of state and as he handled the 
chores of routine and ritual. In his end- 
of-week confrontation with Soviet For- 
eign Minister Andrei Gromyko over Ber- 
lin, the President was cool and collected 
making it clear that the U.S., while willing 
to negotiate, would not be bludgeoned to 
the conference table. Mecting Thailand's 
Foreign Minister Nai Thanat Khoman 
Kennedy expressed his blunt concern that 
some Southeast Asian nations seemed less 
than enthusiastic about fighting in defense 
of their own freedom. 

Conscience & Courage. The President's 
zest was evident at a luncheon observing 
the publication of the first four volumes 
of the papers of President John Adams 
and his descendants. To Adams’ great- 
great-great-grandson, Thomas Adams, a 
hotel executive from Boston, Kennedy 
said: “It is a pleasure to live in your 
family’s old house, and we hope that you 
will come by and see us.” Showing a 
scholarly familiarity with the Adamses, 
the President noted that John and John 
Quincy were the only two Presidents in 
the nation’s first half-century who were 
not re-elected. “So when posterity gives 
them something better than re-election, 
it does present a heart-warming thing to 
some of us who face the hazards of public 
life ... We can consider that they have 
bequeathed to us two extraordinary and 
important qualities: conscience, Puritan 
conscience, and courage—the courage of 
those who look to other days and other 
times.” 

Shakespeare & Shelters. To the White 
House also came the eighth visiting head 
of state this year. He was General Ferik 
Ibrahim Abboud, who took control of the 
Sudan—Africa’s largest nation—in a 
bloodless Ig55 coup. Abboud, Moslem- 
born and English-trained, is a genial man 
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and an avid gardener, who leads his nation 
on a careful path between East and West. 
He visited Moscow last summer, attended 
the recent neutralist conclave in Belgrade. 
“You have set an example of a country 
with eight neighbors, all of whom live at 
peace with you and with each other, 
said President Kennedy in a warm wel- 
coming statement. In private 
chats, Abboud indicated that he was hope- 
ful of obtaining U.S. financial aid, but 
added that he was willing to have his 
country pay for part of the projects. 
“Let's cooperate.” said Abboud—striking 
what any U President could only con- 
sider a refreshing 
Abboud’s visit produced a 
footnote. After a stat 
nedys led Abboud 
and other guests into the East 
the White House. where, on an improvised 
stage, the American Shakespeare Festival 
troupers presented excerpts from Macbeth 
and four other plays. It was Shakespeare's 
first inside the White House, al- 
though earlier troupers had declaimed the 
Bard for Teddy Roosevelt and William 
Howard Taft on the White House lawn. 
Last week the President also 
e Attended the swearing-in of Lawyer 
Fowler Hamilton as head of the Agency 
for International Development, which will 
oversee U.S. foreign aid spending. 
@ Signed the last of the 685 bills passed 
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by the 87th Congress in its first session. 
He had vetoed eight, signed the stripped- 
down $900 million school-aid bill “with 
extreme reluctance.” 

e Appointed a bipartisan commission to 
study better ways of financing presidential 
campaigns. 

e@ Urged, in a message to the Governors 
Conference Committee on Civil Defense 
“fallout protection for every American as 
rapidly as possible’; enlarging on this 
theme, he revealed at a luncheon with 19 
New Jersey newspaper publishers that the 
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White House will soon publish plans for 
family fallout shelters costing only $100- 
$150 (as against roughly $2,000 for com- 
mercially available shelters), which would 
supplement the Administration's 
million program for group shelters. 
e Greeted members of the United 
Presbyterian Church, told them, “There 
have been great Presbyterian Presidents 
in the past, and I'm certain there will be 
great Presbyterian Presidents in the 
future.” 
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Lasting Lessons 

In the grey spring of 1940 
of Europe had fallen to Hitler's legions 
Arthur Krock, then the Washington bu- 
reau chief of the New York Times, read 
and was deeply impressed by the college 
thesis of a 23-year-old Harvard senior. 
Krock urged that the paper be published 
in book form—and with the title Why 
England Slept, it sold some 40.000 copies 
on both sides of the Atlantic. As a study 
of the mistakes that took Britain into 
war. and as a warning to the U.S. against 
such errors, Why England Slept was a 
considerable achievement. Reprinted this 
week, it points to principles of national 
meaningful in 1961 


when most 


policy even more 
than in 1940. The burden of implement- 
ing those principles now weighs heavily 
on the book's author—U.S. President 
John F. Kennedy. 

Unbelieving Boxer. In Why England 
Slept, it is Kennedy's argument that a 
democracy challenged by an aggressive 
dictatorship must prepare for war as if it 
really means to fight. In a still pertinent 
analogy Kennedy wrote: “A boxer cannot 
work himself into proper psychological 
and physical condition for a fight that he 
seriously believes will never come off.” 
Kennedy unemotionally traced the mis- 
conceptions and the soporifics that lulled 
England during the prewar years. There 
was too much reliance upon the moribund 
League of Nations and the attenuated 
Disarmament little at- 
tention was paid to the avowed long-range 
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aims of the fascist governments. 
“Democracy is the superior 
government,” Kennedy wrote 


form ol 
because it 
is based on a respect lor man as a rea- 
sonable being. For the long then 
democracy is superior. But for the short 
weaknesses. 


run, 


run, democracy has great 
When it competes with a system of gov- 
ernment which cares nothing for perma- 
nency, a system built primarily for war 
which is built primarily for 
peace, is at a disadvantage. And democ- 
racy recognize its 
must learn to safeguard its institutions if 
it hopes to survive. 

In assessing Britain’s failure to  pre- 
pare for war with Kennedy 
blamed such national leaders as Stanley 


democracy 


must weaknesses; it 


Germany 


Baldwin and Neville Chamberlain. But 
the British public, said Kennedy, was 
equally at fault: “I believe, as I have 
stated frequently, that leaders are re- 


sponsible for their failures only in the 
governing sector and cannot be held re- 
sponsible for the failure of a nation as a 
whole . In 1930 and we blamed 
all the evils that this country was then 
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suffering, from the drought to the World 
Depression, on Herbert Hoover. If we 
had continued to hold those beliefs, we 
would never have learned anything from 
that experience. We would have dismissed 
it as being a question of leadership, and 
would have done nothing to prevent such 
an experience from happening again 
Democracy and capitalism are institu- 
which are geared for a world at 
peace. It is our problem to find a method 
of protecting them in a world at war.’ 
Stimulating Dialogue. In a foreword 
to the 1940 book, Time's Editor in Chief 
Henry R. wrote: “If John Ken- 
nedy is characteristic of the younger gen- 
eration—and I believe he is—many of 
us would be happy to have the destinies 
of this Republic handed over to his 
generation at once. This book has the rare 
and immensely appealing quality of com- 
bining factuality and breadth of under- 
standing with the truest instincts of 
patriotism.” In a new foreword for the 
1961 edition ‘Today democ- 
racy in the West is in far better shape 
than it was in the 
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the world- 
Communism is no less 
evil than the menace of Hitlerism, and 
is far more difficult to cope with. And 
unlike England, we have no America as 
a potential savior . Today I commend 
this book for its own sake, and because 
it will stimulate the dialogue between 
the people of America and their Presi 
dent, out of which great leadership can 


come. 
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30s. | Bui 
wide menace of 


session of the U.S. 
began last week 
crier’s customary call, “Oyez, oyez, oyez. 
But right after that. Chief Justice Earl 
Warren leaned forward, half-smiled. and 
tradition. Henceforth 
court will meet at 
10 a.m. each Monday through Thursday 
instead of at noon, Reason: to speed up 
the work of the court, which this fall 
has 1,063 cases already on the docket—a 
record for the opening Of a session. 


Supreme 
with the court 
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he announced, the 
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POLITICS 


Picnic 

With seven months still left before 
the California Republican primary, the 
gubernatorial contest between Richard 
Nixon and Goodwin Knight had already 
achieved the Juke- 
Kallikak picnic. 

Prickling both men last week was 
Knight's charge that a Nixon emissary 
had offered him any state job he wanted 
if he would only get out of the race 
(Tre, Oct. 6), Cried Nixon: “I categori- 
cally deny the charge, and I am willing to 
state this under oath and with my hand 
on the Bible.” Bawled Knight: “I've taken 
over 500 oaths in my political career. 
I'll swear on a Bible to this one.” 

"You Tell Dick . . ."" Last week, stand- 
ing on a_ red-white-and-blue-bannered 
platform in his Los Angeles campaign 
headquarters Knight named 
names and dates. Waving in his right hand 
a paper chit. Knight said it was a receipt 
for a $6.21 telephone call made on the 
morning of Sept. 8 from his room No. 108 
in Sacramento's El Dorado Hotel. The 
call was to Los Angeles Banker J. Howard 
Edgerton, who had earlier tried and failed 
to reach Goodie by phone. According to 
Knight, the conversation went like this 

Edgerton: Goodie, 1 have talked to 
Dick and he is going to run for 
Governor, 

Knight: Well, Howard, you tell Dick 
I am going to run anyway. 

Edgerton: But would you be willing to 
sit down and have a meeting with Dick? 

Knight: Yes. but for what purpose? 

Edgerton: He will offer you anything 
you want—the chief justice of the Su- 
preme Court of California—or any job in 
California, if you won't run for Governor. 

Knight: No, Howard, 1 don't want any 
part of it. 

On hand with Goodie last week as his 
witnesses to the conversation were his 
wife Virginia and Paul Mason, 63. onetime 
state motor-vehicle director under Goodie 
Knight. They, somehow, had had their 
ears glued to the telephone along with 
Goodie’s. 

As for Edgerton, he admitted the fact 
of the telephone call. The president of the 
California Federal Savings and Loan As- 
sociation, and a fund raiser in past cam- 
paigns for both Nixon and Knight, he 
said; “The conversation was completely 
without Dick Nixon's knowledge and cer- 
tainly without any authority.” It was 
simply his “personal effort” to avoid a 
party-splitting primary fight. 

At week's end, Nixon aides threw coun- 
tercharges against Knight, who had, they 
said, once offered to pledge the California 
Republican delegation to support Nixon 
for President in 1964 if Nixon would step 
out of the way and let Goodie be elected 
Governor. 

Dangerous Footing. It was all very 
noisy, but it should not have seemed so 
shocking. The offering of jobs. in return 
either for support or for the withdrawal 
of candidacy, is about as old as politics 
itself. In 1860, Abraham Lincoln's aides 
promised Political Boss Simon Cameron 
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a place as Secretary of War in return for 
the Republican convention backing of 
Cameron’s key Pennsylvania delegation. 
In 1951, President Harry Truman ap- 
Minnesota Republican Luther 
Youngdahl to a federal district judgeship 
(a position he still holds) to remove 
Youngdahl from an impending contest 
with Democrat Hubert Humphrey for the 
U.S. Senate. 

But for all that, Goodie Knight's 
charges were surely going to plague Nixon 
right up to the primary. This was only one 
of Nixon’s problems. Although he leads in 
polls taken so far. many California Re- 
publicans feel that Nixon ran a weak, 
lackluster 1960 presidential campaign; 
rather than let him use the Governor's 
chair in Sacramento as a springboard to 
the 1964 presidential nomination. they 
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might vote for almost anyone else. In his 
announcement of gubernatorial candidacy, 
Nixon declared himself against a state 
right-to-work labor law, disavowed the 
way-right John Birch Society. Thus, many 
concrete-hard conservative votes will go 
to a third gubernatorial Republican run- 
ner, State Assembly Republican Leader 
Joseph Shell, 42. Nixon had mapped a 
tough route for himself—and if he missed 
his footing, he was politically dead. 


CRIME 


Burglars in Blue 

Denver's burglary binge was stunning. 
The Happy Cat Tavern was hit for $2,000 
and two cases of whisky. From the Reese 
House restaurant, $4,000 was stolen. The 
U.S. Loan Co. lost $7.250. There were 
scores of others, and finally $40,000 was 
swiped from a Safeway supermarket on 
Denver's south side in one of the big- 
gest thefts in the city’s history. Denver 
screamed for the police to do something. 
The cops, it turned out, already had: by 
last weekend, no fewer than 35 of Den- 








ver’s police force had been fingered as the 
actual burglars. In all, over a seven-year 
period. the burglars in blue had committed 
at least 129 crimes. 

The Ring. Denver's burgling cops were 
well organized and enjoyed obvious ad- 
vantages. They cased jobs from police 
cars, returned at night to steal while look- 
outs monitored the police radio for alarm 
calls. Once the burglaries were discovered, 
the same policemen came back officially to 
investigate, were able to destroy any left- 
over evidence. In one case, an insurance 
company investigator discovered a pair of 
policeman’s trousers near a burglary scene. 
Two city detectives confiscated the evi- 
dence; the pants disappeared forever. 

In the Safeway burglary, the police 
knew that extra cash was in the store. The 
crooked cops carefully surveyed the one- 
story, yellow brick building during the 
day. A few nights later, three policemen 
jimmied the aluminum front door, A po- 
lice car stopped across the street as look- 
out; one of the three burglars remained 
by the store window to watch for a 
flashing-headlight danger signal. At the 
safe, his two companions worked with a 
carborundum wheel, cooled it with car- 
tons of milk. In 90 minutes the safe was 
cracked. 

The Failure. Last week, as the dis- 
graced cops paraded before his disgusted 
gaze, at the State Capitol, Colorado's 
Democratic Governor Stephen McNichols, 
a onetime FBI man, explained that the 
ring had sprung from a single group in the 
south Denver district. When gang mem- 
bers were transferred to other districts, 
new members were recruited. 

There were few failures—but one of 
them led to the burglars’ downfall. Cruis- 
ing one night in April 1960, Patrolman 
John D. Bates saw burglars leave a 17th 
Street coffee shop. When Bates chased 
the getaway car, a safe fell out of the 
trunk; the man who came back to re- 
trieve it turned out to be a policeman. 
Bates told his story to Chief James E. 
Childers, passed on department rumors 
that a dozen policemen were cracking 
safes. He was ordered to see a psychiatrist. 
When the psychiatrist reported Bates was 
eminently sane and was probably telling 
the truth, the police department began 
an investigation. It lasted almost a year, 
and it was found that the corruption 
spread beyond Denver's city limits. The 
sheriff of neighboring Adams County was 
arrested, and five sheriff's officers were 
nabbed in adjacent Arapahoe County. 

As of last week, the Denver scandal 
seemed almost cleaned up. Said Governor 
McNichols: “We think we have the hard 
core: Chief Childers, under severe criti- 
cism for his laxity, resigned. and a top-to- 
bottom overhaul began. Because the bur- 
glars had systematically faked police rec- 
ords, no one was able to say exactly how 
much had been taken over the years; the 
Safeway supermarket chain alone estimat- 
ed it had lost $125,000. With many of its 
veteran cops in jail, the Denver 778-man 
police department was hard put to keep up 
patrols; 28 rookies with only two weeks’ 
experience were rushed into regular duty. 
But worse than the shortage was the loss 
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of faith that Denver had in its police. 
When two cops cruised up to a housing 
project last week, a group of workmen 
yelled: “We got to lock up our cars. Cops 
are in the neighborhood.” 


RACES 
Creeping Onward 


School by school, counter by counter 
bus by bus, integration continues to creep 
across the U.S. South. Recent advances 
©@ Without relying on the usual crutch of a 
direct federal court order, the Memphis 
school board voluntarily admitted 13 Ne- 
gro children to first grades in four of its 
public schools. Fifty patrolmen stood 
watchfully with billy clubs at the ready 
but found nothing to do as “instant in- 
tegration” took place without advance 
publicity. Only 25 white families pulled 
their children out of school, and such 
statements as that of nine-year-old Jerry 
McGregor were rare enough to be news 
worthy. Said he as he stayed home: “I'd 
rather be dumb than go to school with 
them.” 

e Following a similar strategy of not pub- 
licizing the event ahead of time, Atlanta's 
merchants, Negro leaders and city officials 
cooperated in smoothly integrating lunch 
counters in the city’s department, drug 
and variety stores. Small groups of Ne- 
groes quietly slipped onto counter stools— 
and were served without protest. They 
are continuing to test nearly 180 counters 
in some 75 stores covered by a carefully 
negotiated agreement between white and 
Negro leaders. 

@ Atlanta will also have a moderate may- 
or to succeed Moderate William Berry 
Hartsfield. 71, who is retiring after 24 
years in office. The city’s voters have re- 
jected a segregationist candidate, chosen 
instead, by a landslide of 64.313 to 36,091 
Ivan Allen Jr., 50, proprietor of the 
South's biggest office-supply firm. 

© Beginning next month, all interstate 
buses will carry signs with the legend: 
“Seating aboard this vehicle is without re- 
gard to race, color, creed or national 
origin,” The signs will be displayed by 
order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which, six years after declaring 
that segregated seating on interstate buses 
is illegal, finally decided to do something 
to stop it. The ICC issued orders to 
licensed common carriers barring them 
from maintaining such seating or using 
terminals where facilities are still segre 
gated. Violations will bring a fine of $100 
to $500. 


Troubled Route 


Into the neon-lighted Cottage Inn res- 
taurant-motel on teeming U.S. Highway 
4c north of Baltimore last week walked 
Pedro Sanjuan, 31, assistant chief of pro- 
tocol of the U.S. State Department, on a 
troubled mission. The day before, the inn 
had refused to seat and serve a Nigerian 
diplomat, and Nigeria had lodged a for- 
mal complaint with the U.S. Government. 
Sanjuan had come to ask the Cottage Inn 
to reconsider its segregation policy—and 
he was loudly rebuffed. “The hell with the 
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United Nations and the hell with your 
colored diplomats!” shouted beefy. red- 
faced Proprietor Clarence Rosier. “I built 
this place with my sweat. Now you come 
up here with your clean shirt and pressed 
pants and tell me how to run my business. 
Go back to Washington and tell Kennedy 
he can feed ‘em. I wouldn't have a custom- 
er left if I let them people in here.” Ro- 
sier’s wife cried her agreement: “They're 
dirty and they stink. Would you want to 
sleep in a bed they'd slept in? 

It is a large and unhappy part of San- 
juan’s job to handle complaints about 
segregation from dark-skinned diplomats 
—and all too many of the cases in his 
thickening dossier bear a Route 40 ad- 
dress. A main auto artery between Wash- 
ington and New York, Route so from the 





RUSSELL 


INNKEEPER Rosier & WIFE 
‘They stink. 


Delaware River south to Baltimore is a 
gaudy neon wilderness of eateries, sleep- 
eries, roadside marts and drive-ins. An 
average 87.500 motorists travel that 48- 
mile stretch daily and, inevitably, many 
of them are riffraff of a sort no innkeeper 
would welcome. But in fact, the restau- 
rant and motel signs that proclaim “We 
reserve the right to refuse service to any- 
one” are addressed exclusively to Negroes 
—and time and again Route 40, by turn- 
ing away African diplomats, has earned 
ill will for the U.S. 

Fortnight ago, the prestige of both the 
White House and the State Department 
was brought to bear on Route 4o. Sanjuan 
spoke to a luncheon meeting of 200 Mary- 
land civic leaders. who had received per- 
sonal invitations to the session from Pres- 
ident Kennedy. “We pour millions into 
foreign aid,” Sanjuan told the group. 
“How senseless it is to ruin this tremen- 
dous effort by refusing to serve a cup of 
coffee to a customer whose skin is dark.” 
In Washington. Under Secretary of State 
Chester Bowles had 20 Maryland editors 





to lunch. begged them to join the fight 
against roadside discrimination, 

But Route 4o’s ways die hard, and last 
week as he toured the highway, Sanjuan 
could find little cause for optimism. “I 
have a big trade of Southern truck driv- 
ers,” said one restaurant owner, “and all 
these boys are strictly against colored 
people.” As long as he and his fellow 
businessmen feel that way. Highway 40 
is going to be a troubled route. 


THE CONGRESS 
Mister Sam 


In Dallas’ Baylor University Medical 
Center last week, two elderly ladies 
emerged from a hushed, darkened room. 
Their eves told the story: in the quiet 
room lay their brother, Sam Rayburn, 79, 
in a drugged sleep, beyond the help of 
medicine or surgery. A biopsy had dis- 
closed that the Speaker of the U.S. House 
of Representatives was ravaged with can- 
cer and had little time left to live. 

Persuasion & Reason, Samuel Taliafer- 
ro (pronounced Tolliver) Rayburn has 
served in the House longer than any other 
man—nearly 49 years, more than a quar- 
ter of the history of that body. He was 
Speaker for 17 years, more than twice as 
long as his nearest competitor, Henry 
Clay. He served with—Rayburn rejected 
the word under—eight Presidents, through 
three wars and countless world crises. In 
nearly half a century on Capitol Hill, 
Rayburn watched and guided more than 
3.500 Congressmen, including Jack Ken- 
nedy. Rayburn was a careful leader and a 
firm believer in the art of the possible. 
“My experience with the speakership,”” he 
once said, “has been that you cannot lead 
people by driving them. Persuasion and 
reason are the only ways. In that way, the 
Speaker has power and influence in the 
House.” 

As the Speaker, Rayburn reached the 
pinnacle of his ambition. He might have 
become President—-Franklin Roosevelt 
offered him the vice-presidential nomina- 
tion in 1944, and gave it to Harry Truman 
when Rayburn rejected it. “Id rather be 
Speaker than any fen Senators,” he some 
times said. “I love the House.” It was a 
love that stretched back to early boyhood. 
As a suntanned youngster in Bonham, 
Texas, he peeped under the flap of a 
fairground tent and, with thumping heart, 
listened to the thunderations of Joe Bai- 
ley, a hell-for-leather Congressman. That 
did it. Later, Sam confided his ambitions 
to a brother: “I’m going to make a lawyer 
and go to Congress.” 

It was not easy. The Rayburns were a 
poor farm family, and Father W. M. Ray- 
burn—a Civil War cavalryman who had 
ridden to Appomattox with Robert E. 
Lee—was barely able to feed his eleven 
children. “Character is all I have to give 
you,” he told his sons. “Be a man.” Sam 
went off to East Texas College, paid his 
own way by sweeping floors and ringing 
the school bell. Before he left home, 
his father pressed $25—the family sav- 
ings—into his hand. 

After college, Sam pursued his dream 
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and won election to the Texas legislature. 
At night he studied law, passed his bar 
examinations at 26. 29 he was Speaker 
of the Texas house o 
youngest in history. Two years later 
when he was 31, Sam Rayburn went 
off to Congress, as the newly 
Representative of Texas’ Fourth District. 
He was home at last. 

"Sam Stays Hitched."" Rayburn rose 
rapidly, established a reputation as a de- 
pendable party man of absolute integrity. 
Said John Nance Garner. a 
Speaker himself who became F.D.R.’s first 
Vice President: “Sam stays hitched.’ His 
speeches were never eloquent or theatrical 
but when Mister Sam spoke, the House 
listened attentively. To the generations 
of young Democratic Congressmen who 
came to him, he gave the same advice 

Don't try to go too fast. Don’t ever 





f representatives, the 


elected 





onetime 





ALE ‘ 
SPEAKER SAM Rayst RN 
Atter a son of the South 


talk until you know what you're talk 
ing about. You don’t have to explain 
something that you didn’t say. 

Rayburn was a son of the South ( Rob- 
ert E. Lee was his apotheosis of an Ameri- 
can hero), and he drew his strength from 
the South. In 1948, campaigning through 
nine Southern states, Rayburn helped keep 
the South from defecting altogether to 
the Dixiecrats; he was aw: 
share of the credit in saving the presi- 
dency for Harry Truman. In the Congress 
Rayburn served effectively as a middle- 





led a large 


man between Southern conservatives and 
Northern liberals. 
Sut Rayburn was 
regular before he was a Southerner. He 
worked faithfully for the New Deal, the 
Fair Deal and the New Frontier. Even 


Democratic Party 


when he disagreed with specific programs 
Mister Sam went along—for the good 
of the party. He also had Republican 
friends. He liked Dwight Eisenhower 

even though he always professed bewilder- 
ment that a native Texan, from Rayburn’s 
own district, could ever become a Repub- 
lican, Once, when he was asked to go to 
Massachusetts to stump against longtime 
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Republican House Leader Joe Martin 
Rayburn was shocked: “Speak against 
Martin? Hell, if I lived up that way I'd 
vote for him.” 

"You've Got To." In his long years on 
the Hill, Rayburn never saw his name 
printed on a major item of legislation. 
His talents were managerial and strategic. 
When a big bill hit the House, Rayburn 
usually took an opinion poll and reported 
his findings to the White House. If a Pres- 
ident insisted on ramming through a bill 
that Rayburn thought had no chance of 
passage, Rayburn would go back to the 
Congress and do his persuasive best to win 
the needed votes. But if Mister Sam said a 
bill was going to be beaten, it usually was. 

Rayburn’s most effective work was not 
on the House floor but in its cloakrooms 
and corridors. In 1941, the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration had carelessly worked itself 
into a cul-de-sac by not writing in pro- 
visions for emergency extension in the 
original Draft Act. There was considerable 
igitation for killing the bill—and 
thereby releasing more than 1,000,000 men 
from the Army. Rayburn worked feverish 
ly with his undecided colleagues. “I want 
you to vote for this bill 


public 





he pleaded 
even if it means your defeat. You've got 
His efforts 
swayed at least a dozen votes, and on the 
roll call the bill passed by a heart-stopping 

3-202. Four months later, the U.S. was 
at war, 


to, if this country is to live. 


Although he presented a cool exterior 
to the public, and rejected intimacy, Sam 
Rayburn was a warmhearted humanitar 
ian. The day after his close friend. former 
Vice President Alben Barkley. died, Ray- 
burn let his emotions show. Stepping into 
the well of the House, he delivered a mov- 
ing eulogy in a choked voice. 
his memory 


God bless 
he said. “God comfort his 
loved ones. God comfort me. 

That was pretty much the way the 
House felt about Mister Sam. 


The Successor 
Speaker Rayburn’s 
gave inevitable rise to the question of his 
Massachu 
setts’ Representative John McCormack 


incurable illness 


successor. The odds-on choice 


69, a craggy Bostonian who has been 
Democratic floor leader for years 
longer than any other man, and who 
luring Ray- 


burn’s absence in the closing weeks of the 


served as Speaker pro tem 


past session, 

McCormack’s floor leadership gives him 
a big leg up on the Speaker's job. With 
only one exception in the last half a cen- 
tury Speakers have been succeed 
floor leaders.* McCormack commands the 





d by 


respect of other Democratic professionals, 
When Pennsylvania's Representative Wil- 
Democratic 
Philadelphia, was  ap- 


liam Green, who bosses the 
organization mn 
proached by an anti-McCormack man, the 











In 191 ren the G.O.P. won control of Con- 
gress, the nominal heir apparent was James R 
Mann of Hlinois, the uublican floor leader 
But Mann had been a of the 
Wf despotic Speake Un Cannon, and 
he lost the speakership to Massac Fred 





erick H. Gillett 





answer was flat: “I'm for McCormack. 
He has earned the speakership.” When a 
speakership boomlet puffed up for Demo- 
cratic Whip Carl Albert of Oklahoma, 
Albert assured McCormack that he was 
not a rival. 

About the only way that McCormack 
could fail to get the job would be if the 
Kennedy Administration were to go all 
out in opposing him—and that was the 
dimmest sort of possibility. As it happens 
Jack Kennedy and John McCormack 
both natives of Massachusetts. have never 
been very friendly, either politically or 
personally. But McCormack worked hard 
for President Kennedy's programs, with 
the single exception of the Administra- 
tion’s aid-to-education bill, which he op- 
posed because it did not include assistance 
There is some feel 
McCormack’s 


to parochial schools. 
ing that Roman Catholic 


Joun McCormack 
rthern archbishop? 





joining Catholics Kennedy and Senate 
Majority Leader Mike Mansfield in the 
topmost level of executive-legislative lead 
ership might be pushing things a bit far. 
Among dark-horse candidates for the 
speakership is Missouri's Representative 
Richard Bolling, a Rayburn protégé and 
an influential member of the House Rules 
Committee. But McCormack, because of 
his age, is not likely to be a long-term 
Speaker—and Bolling. at 45, should have 
plenty of later chances. Another possible 
contender is Pennsylvania's conservative 
Representative Francis (“Tad”) Walter 
who is far more popular with Southerners 
than McCormack 





ind who has displayed 
impressive abilities as a House presiding 
officer. But the mere mention of Walter 
one of the authors of the McCarran 
Walter immigration act, and chairman of 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, makes beads of sweat stand out 





on many a liberal brow. 

Thus, come next January, there is every 
chance that John McCormack—the “arch- 
bishop” of the cloakrooms—will take up 
the gavel handled with such dexterity for 


so long by Sam Rayburn. 
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THE WORLD 





THE COLD WAR 
The Apple & the Orchard 


Back in Moscow after three weeks in 
the U.S.. Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko this week taces 


porting to hi I 








who in turn faces the x of mounting a 


big show before the forthcoming 22nd 
Soviet Communist Party Congress. Nei 
ther Gromyko nor Khrushchev have any 
real claim to success in Russia's effort to 
push the West out of Berlin. 

With some 


plain about the inscrutable Americans, for 








justice. Gromyko can com- 





during much of last week the U.S. flick 
ered with semiofiicial hints of compro 
mise most of which were later denied. 
In sum, however. Gromyko’s report to his 
boss is that the U.S. is ready to talk, even 
ter Rus- 


ess to give consider- 


to make concessions—but only 
sia shows a willing 





ably more in return than it has so far. 

On the Russian scheme to internation- 
alize Berlin, in exchange for as yet un- 
defined guarantees of Western acce he 
can relay a remark of President Kenne- 
dy’s that should be appreciated by Khru- 
shchev. famous for his similes. Said Ken- 
nedy to Gromy ko You have offered to 
trade us an apple for an orchard. We do 
not do that in this country. 

Test of Faith. The White House meet- 
ing between the President and the Rus- 
sian ambassador began amiably enough. 








in the 
ly in his 
rocker, Gromyko in an easy chair—the 


As the two men sat face to 
upstairs 








President remarked I am sorry Mrs. 


Kennedy) s up in Rha 





Courteously 








her my best. 

vat. the s began 
Kennedy ino intention of con- 
ining se to th on his 
lis s the cont wunist build 





up in Laos and the fighting in South Viet 
Nam. far away in Southeast Asia. The 
President ren I he had 
reed with Khrushchev on an independ 





ed Gromyko that 











ent and neutral Laos Vienna 
meeting last June, made it « that the 
U.S. considers Russia's role there a test 
of its willingness to negotiate in good 


faith. Gromyko replied that Moscow also 
1 solution in Laos, but he vol- 





flavor 





n 
unteered no method of achieving it. 

On Berlin, neither Kennedy nor Gro- 
vko went into the fine details that had 
been touched on in previous Rusk-Gro- 
myko talks. Kennedy's carefully prepared 
ay was suddenly to back away from all 











about negotiation; he wanted 
nerely to mention the general areas that 
the U.S. ght be willl 
to state once again the U.S.’s firm intent 
to defend West Berlin. So far, said John 
Kennedy bluntly, Russia had made 
icceptable proposals for any possible bar- 
gain; until it did, the U.S. was not inter- 








to discuss, and 











Kennepy & Gromyko aT Wuite Hovst 
Ready to talk 
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de wily 


ested in negotiations. either on the foreign 
nit. 

1 lingering feeling among 
the Soviet tone 


d cl 


ve Russians 





ministers’ level or at the sur 
There 
White House st 


i not soviet 











1 to want these Berlin ta 





intend to tak 
in his White House talk 


nout any in- 








Gromvko seemed to be wi 
s from Moscow pointing towar 





tion. The first full hour was, in 


act. taken up with the reading and trans- 





Soviet memorandun 
Gromyko droned out the famili 
position on Berlin. Thus, the 
President Kennedy little reason to believe 
that the Russians were ready to negotiate 
on any basis but that of their own flat 
conditions. 

The Three Demands. From his own 
earlier talks with Gromyko, U.S. Secre- 
y of State Dean Rusk had drawn some 
tentative conclusions: the Russian 
willing to stretch their “deadline” for 
the threatened Berlin crisis far beyond 
the end of the year, so long as “fruitful 








1) are 





negotiations” are in prospect, and 2) are 





not really eager to hand over complete 
sovereignty—and the power to touch off 
a war—to East German Puppet Boss 
Walter Ulbricht, even if East Germany 
does get its promised peace treaty. 
Repeatedly, Rusk—and Kennedy 
warned Moscow of the U.S. intention to 
fight rather than yield on its three basic 
demands for West Berlin 
> The continued presence of U.S., British 
and French troops in the city. 
> Their free use of access routes to and 
from the city. 
P Politic and economic 
West Berliners themselves. 
While these basic rights are not negoti- 
able, other things are, and both the U.S. 
and Russia know it. The possible negoti- 
ating points remain the same: limited rec- 
ognition of the East German regime by 
permitting East Germans instead of Rus- 
sians to stamp Allied travel documents on 
the West Berlin Autobahn and similar 
low-level technical liaison; agreement not 
to give Adenauer’s West German army 
atomic weapons; acceptance of Commu- 
nism’s Oder-Neisse line, the river bound- 
ary that Russia carved between Poland 
and East Germany after World War II 
handing over former German territory to 
the Poles. In fact. probably only a war 


freedom for 





can change the existence of these three 
Germanys—West, East and Polish. 

Soft Wave? The mere discussion of 
possible concessions was denounced as a 
bad tactical blunder by West Germany 
and France. To Konrad Adenauer’s gov- 
ernment, it seemed time for a counter- 
against the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration’s “soft wave.” 


ollensive 


The government's Christian Demo- 
cratic party foreign policy spokesman 
Ernst Majonica. demanded that the U.S. 
get back to the main target—German 


reunification. “If one pays for a solution 
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ETURNING to London after two weeks at the U.N. 
General Assembly, including several talks with Andrei 
Gromyko, the British Foreign Secretary reported one over- 
riding impression. The Russians now clearly understand, 
said Lord Home, that the West is fully prepared to fight 
a nuclear war for the freedom of Berlin. Whether or not 
the Russians have really only just learned this fact, the 
U.S. has implicitly accepted it for a long time. For many 
Americans, this decision may be merely emotional or in- 
stinctive. But behind the emotions and the instinct lies a 
carefully reasoned moral case. That case is set out with 
great clarity in a symposium of some leading Western intel- 
lectuals published by the monthly Commentary. The de- 
baters do not specitically deal with Berlin but with the 
basic question: Can Western civilization use the 
horrible weapons of thermonuclear war to save 
itself, or would such a war destroy the very 
things the West stands for? It is basically the 
same question asked by the average citizen who 
builds a fallout shelter but wonders: “If I sur- 
vive, will anything worthwhile be left afterward?” 

The view that nothing worthwhile would be 
left “afterward,” and that its own principles 
must keep the West from using nuclear weap- 
ons, is upheld by H. Stuart Hughes, professor 
of history at Harvard, a grandson of Charles 
Evans Hughes and one of the organizers of the 
Committee of Correspondence, a “discussion 
network” dedicated to opposing the use of nu- 
clear weapons. By any measurement, Hughes's 
arguments do not represent a large segment of U.S. public 
opinion, but they do epitomize much of the moral confusion 
the West has suffered in contemplating The Bomb. His- 
torian Hughes bases his case on the theological principle 
that a war can be considered just (among other criteria) 
only if the means employed are commensurate with the 
ends gained. Hughes believes that in this sense World 
War II was a just war, but does not think that the Ameri- 
can Revolutionary War, the American Civil War or World 
War I were worthwhile. He also believes that the destruc- 
tion caused by atomic war would not make the end— 
victory over Communism—worthwhile. “Which do you want 
to be, Red or dead? To speak very crudely, I'm on the 
red side of this.” 

Life v. the Good Life. Hughes wants the U.S. unilaterally 
to renounce the use of atomic weapons, but says he is not 
simply for surrender, nor is he a pacifist. He thinks the 
enemy “should be met with real force,” but only “force 
on a human scale.” By this he means conventional weap- 
ons, guerrilla warfare, militia organizations, underground 
activity. When it is pointed out to him that about 4o mil- 
lion people were killed “conventionally” in World War IT, 
Hughes points to this fact: the casualties in World War II 
occurred “over a six-year period in a very widely extended 
territory, most of them in the countryside rather than in 
the cities, at least as many by starvation and hardship as 
by violent death,” while in a nuclear war the deaths would 
oceur in “the holocaust of a day or two.” This to Hughes 
makes all the difference. His view is a classic example of 
“quantitative morality.” 

Far from agreeing with Hughes, Hans J. Morgenthau, a 
University of Chicago foreign affairs expert, nevertheless 
parallels his arguments to some extent. If 100 million Amer- 
icans were to be killed and nine-tenths of U.S. industrial 
capacity to be destroyed, could the West recover? Morgen- 
thau doubts it. “There is a breaking point for a civiliza- 
tion as there is a breaking point for an individual man.” 
But would civilization really be that fatally wounded 
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ARISTOTLE & THE BOMB: 
Red, Dead or Heroic? 





ARISTOTLE 













in nuclear war? Not necessarily, argues Sidney Hook, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at New York University, perhaps the 
U.S.’s leading anti-Communist theoretician. “I challenge 
the accepted notion that all life necessarily must be impos- 
sible by virtue of any kind of nuclear combat independently 
of what we do.” 

To Hook, survival is not the main issue. It is the supreme 
issue only for Communism in whose world “nothing exists 
but history.” By contrast “the West, buttressed in part by 
belief in immortality, whether as a myth or fact, has always 
maintained that there are certain values more important 
than life itself... It was Aristotle who said that it is 
not life as such, or under any conditions, that is of value, 
but the good life. The free man is one who in certain 

situations refuses to accept life if it means spir- 


cee,  itual degradation. The man who declares that 


survival at all costs is the end of existence is 
morally dead.” 

Thermopylae Revisited. Does Aristotle still 
apply in the nuclear age? No. says Morgenthau: 
in speaking of the value of life as against the 
value of the good life, Aristotle could not have 
contemplated mass extermination. Instead “he 
had in mind individual acts of heroism—Leon- 
idas being slain at Thermopylae and Socrates 
drinking the hemlock. Those are deaths which 
carry a meaning. The extermination of 8,000,000 
New Yorkers within a fraction of a second is 
an entirely different type of thing. I see no 
meaning at all, I see no heroism at all in this.” 

Not so, counters Hook, Total war was not inconceivable 
even in Aristotle's day, and the moral issue has not changed. 
“Imagine that we are living in Carthage, and the Romans 
are at the gates. Carthage fought a total war. So did Judea. 
Many cities and entire settlements went down to total 
destruction fighting for what they thought was the good 
life.” Hook also points out that even surrender to the Rus- 
sians might not assure survival because others, possibly 
the Red Chinese, might still use the bomb. In that case, 
says Hook, “Mr. Hughes may end up both Red and dead.” 

If the U.S. decides that it must fight a nuclear war for 
its own sake, does it have the right to involve other na- 
tions? This moral problem is raised by Philip Green, a 
Princeton instructor in government. Hook’s reply: “Behind 
your question I find a great deal of moral hypocrisy. Did 
you ask a question of that sort when we decided to go to 
war against Hitler? Against Japan? When we bombed occu- 
pied France? When our weapons destroyed people who did 
not themselves have an opportunity to make that decision? 
Every war has involved this morally tragic situation. Would 
it be different if we surrendered to Communism? Wouldn't 
we be deciding the fate of others too?” 

The Only Faith. Hook contends that the real choice is 
not necessarily between surrender and nuclear holocaust. 
“The only faith that I have in the Russians is the faith 
that they want to survive. I believe that if they know 
they cannot survive a nuclear attack against the West, there 
will be none . . . If we surrender, Communism, with all its 
evils, will take over the world. But if we are prepared to 
fight, then we may not have to fight, and if the enemy 
is foolish enough to attack us, then, if we are prepared, 
the losses may not be as great as some anticipate.” 

While agreeing with Hook that it would be better to 
fight a nuclear war than to surrender, Morgenthau still 
believes that such a war would be suicidal and “absurd.” 
Hook: “If I understand you, then, Mr. Morgenthau, you're 
prepared to be heroic even if foolish. I maintain that if 
we're prepared to be heroic, we will not have to be foolish.” 
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of the present Berlin crisis, one only 
whets the further appetite of the So- 
viets,” he said. “No price will change the 
geographic position of Berlin. Who will 
prevent Moscow from unleashing a new 
crisis in the near future?” 

Meanwhile, the East-West barrier in 
Berlin itself exploded with new violence. 
Now. for the first time. German police 
on both sides were exchanging gunshots 
as well as curses and tear gas. Each day 
brought new incidents. One evening, two 
young East Berliners on an apartment- 
house rooltop tried to esc ipe by jumping 
into the net of West Berlin firemen on 
the street below. But Eas 
dashed up to head them of 
ing. West Berlin police fired back, wound- 
ing a Communist cop. Then, from the 
darkness above. a body came _ hurtling 





Berlin cops 
1 began shoot- 


down; one of the escapers had leaped for 
iheit!” (freedom } 





the net, screaming “F7 
He missed the net by twelve feet and 
died on the pavement where he fell. 
Each night the crack of gunfire along 
the frontier signaled another escape—or 
failure. Despite the odds, so new refugees 
made it to freedom every 24 hours. But 
it was getting tougher, for the Commu- 
nists were building the barrier higher and 
broader. Hearing the news from home 
West Berlin's Mayor Willy Brandt, vis- 
iting the U.S., grimly told a Manhattan 
audience that whatever else is negotiated 
that wall in Berlin must come down. 


UNITED NATIONS 
Where Neutralism Ends 


In the U.N. General Assembly, where 
neutralism is increasingly accepted as the 
power of negative thinking, Nationalist 
China’s Foreign Minister reminded the 
world last week that involvement is not a 
dirty word. Said vouthful (44). energetic 
Shen Chang-huan University of Mich 
igan graduate and longtime foreign affairs 
specialist: “There is nothing wrong when 
a new and emerging state adopts a policy 
of neutrality or nonalignment. There is 
too much to do at home and too little time 
in which to do it to allow involvement in 
power struggles. But I submit that neu- 
tralism does not mean the repudiation of 
moral judgment on what is right and what 
is wrong, what is justice and what is in- 
justice, On issues such as Tibet and Hun- 
gary—issues that involve such Charter 
principles as self-determination of peoples 
human rights and fundamental freedoms 





no country can claim neutrality, 

Peace at Any Price. If the neutral na- 
tions are today courted by the Commu- 
nists, continued Shen, it is only because 
their “nationalism is useful as a prepara- 
tion for eventual Communist takeover. 
The Communists do not in fact believe 
there is such a thing as neutralism. Mao 
Tse-tung, chieftain of Chinese Commu- 
nism, puts it thus trality is camou- 
flage; the third road does not exist.’ ’ 

The real danger for nations that walk 
the third road, warned Shen, is the notion 
that they can preserve peace by placating 
“the strong and predatory.” ‘Thus they 
may force the U.N. into the same igno- 
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That wall must come down. 


minious fate as the League of Nations 
which capitulated repeatedly to the pre 
war Japanese militarists, to Mussolini and 
Hitler. “The League.” said Shen, “was 
too much in love with the easy doctrine 
of peace at all costs. It did not hesitate 
to bring pressure to bear on the victims 
of aggression to surrender ‘peacefully’ so 
war might be avoided. By so doing, it ac- 
tually aided and abetted aggression. 

The U.N, itself is doomed, argued Shen 
if Nationalist China is ousted and _ re- 
placed by the Chinese Communists, who 
by their own actions are “clearly disquali- 
fied” for membership. Without facing the 
thorny fact that Russia and its satellites 
are, by this reasoning. equally disqualified 
Shen insisted: “The U.N., created to pre- 





NATIONALIST CHINA'S SHEN 
Appecsement 


n the air." 








serve the peace in conformity with law 
and justice, is now in danger of being 
perverted in the interest of powerful war- 
makers who have no respect for the prin- 
ciples and purposes enshrined in the Char- 
ter. Appeasement is very much in the air. 

Moral Confusion. The most striking 
example of what Shen was talking about 
came from Malis Borema Bocoum, who 
invoked “objectivity and realism” to de- 
mand that Red China be “restored to its 
proper place in the U.N.,” then protested 
that any proposal for free elections in East 
Germany is “spurious” and “designed to 
breed confusion in people’s minds.” In a 
classic example of nonaligned non sequi- 
tur. Bocoum proclaimed The idea of 
self-determination is valid only lor peo- 
ples who are fighting for their independ- 
ence and sovereignty. 

Little Thailand evidently recognized 
the moral confusion of this view. One 
of the few Asi delegates to recognize 
Russian-style colonialism, Thai Foreign 
Minister Thanat Khoman declared point- 
edly: “We uphold the principle and prac- 
tice of self-government. not only for 
Asians and Africans but for every people 
in the world—not excepting the more 
advanced peoples of Europe, including 





the Germans. 


Dag's Replacement 

A favorite Russian fable describes a 
disastrous attempt by a swan, a pike and 
a crayfish to haul a wagon. The poem, a 
copy of which President Kennedy wryly 
presented to Andrei Gromyko last week 
points the moral: “The cart’s still there.” 
In the U.N., the Russians withdrew their 
stalled troika proposal for a three-man 
three-veto directorate to take over Dag 
Hammarskjold’s job. and seemed ready 
to agree that triple traction does not 
work, They accepted the idea of a single 
Secretary-General, but insisted that he 
have three assistant secretaries and be 
compelled to consult them on every issue. 
The U.S. would agree to five assistants 
without compulsory consultation (which 
is really vestigial veto}. When and if 
this last bargaining gap is bridged, Dag’s 
likeliest successor is Ambassador U Thant 
(rhymes with Du Pont), since 1957 
Burma's affable. obscure U.N. delegate. 


SPAIN 
The First 25 


For the stocky little general with the 
impassive face, it was a day of memory 
and triumph. Exactly 25 years ago, with 
the Spanish Civil War not yet three 
in the Old 
ected him 


months old, an army junta met 
Castile capital of Burgos and e 
Chief of Government of Nationalist Spain. 






Since then, the world and its leaders* have 
changed many times. The Great Depres- 
sion was followed by world war, which 
was followed by agonies of reconstruction 


r; nations were born, oth- 





and the cold wa 
ers swallowed up. But Francisco Franco 





Some 1936 contemporaries: Hitler 0 
lin Stalin, Roosevelt Ataturk, Léon n 
Stanley Baldwin, Eduard Benes; all are dead 
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Bahamonde, 68, was still Caudillo of 
Spain—and for all anyone could tell, he 
might still be in 25 more years. 

Franco last week returned to Burgos, a 
grey and Gothic city festooned with flags, 
flowers and triumphal arches. With him 
went almost everyone Ol Importance in 
Spain: Cabinet ministers in frock coats 
generals and admirals weighted down with 
medals, Falangists in blue shirts and white 
coats, and tens of thousands of Castilian 
peasants, stiffly dressed in their Sunday 
best. After High Mass and Te Deum in 
the 13th century cathedral, Dictator Fran- 
co went to the Plaza Mayor and told the 
crowd, in his reedy monotone, that he had 
defeated Communism and given his coun- 
trymen more than two decades of peace. 
He warned darkly that “liberal democracy 
easily ends in Communism.” 

Forced Unity. As Franco often says, 
the principal accomplishment of his long 
reign has been peace. From the civil war, 
he inherited a shattered. shell-shocked 
nation—without money, industry, food or 
spirit. On the battleground where brother 
gunned brother, where international fas- 
cism battered international Communism, 
and where a generation of Western intel- 
lectuals bitterly fought for their Marxist 
illusions, Franco built a regime character- 
ized by greyness, apathy and public order. 

Franco managed to keep Spain out of 
World War II, but his sympathies lay 
with the Axis (he even sent a division of 
infantry to fight Russia). In 1946, the 
new United Nations, determined to bring 
down the last fascist dictator in Europe, 
cut him off from the world by imposing a 
boycott which lasted five years. Spaniards 
always resentful of foreign meddling, im- 
mediately united behind the Caudillo. 
From his palace at E] Pardo near Madrid, 
Franco thumbed his nose at the West, say- 
ing that the West would eventually come 
around to him. 

Abruptly, Franco was proved right. 
Looking about for places to put airbases, 
the U.S. in 1953 signed a ten-year alliance 
and aid treaty in Madrid. and Franco 
passed from international villain to mem- 
ber of the Western community. Ever since 
Spain has been improving slowly, errat- 
ically, but noticeably. 

"Organic Democracy." Political re- 
pressions, which had been both harsh and 
frequent at the end of the civil war (an 
estimated 100,000 enemies of Franco were 
shot), slowly became less frequent, mild- 
er, even playful. Criticizing Franco has 
become an intellectual exercise of the 
bored rich and their spoiled sons. On the 
rare occasions when they are jailed, they 
are treated like gentlemen, eventually re- 
leased with sentence delayed—but reviva- 
ble if they create new difficulties for the 
regime. Under such a mild eye 
everyone now feels brave enough to brag 
quietly that he really hates Franco (“but 
there's no other choice”). 

Franco often calls his regime an “or- 
ganic democracy” in which the individual 
is represented through family, labor syn- 
dicate and township; unfortunately, no 
such system exists in practice, and there 
are no free political elections in Spain. 


almost 
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Labor unions now elect shop stewards but 
the stewards are powerless, and strikes 
illegal. New laws to relax Franco's tight 
control over the press have been in the ru- 
mor stage since 1957, will probably get no 
further. This spring. Franco announced 
that new basic laws were under study by 
the rubber-stamp Parliament; they will 
probably remain under study indefinitely. 
This summer. women were ceremoniously 
granted equal rights with men, but since 
men have few political rights, it was a 
meaningless gesture. 

Retreat from a Boom. Spain's real 
gains have been economic, Inspired by 
U.S. aid money, Franco in the Fifties 
embarked on an overambitious program 
to make Spain a great industrial power. 
Giant steel plants rose (in nearly in- 
accessible areas), automobile and truck 
factories sprang up. and scores of new 
dams were erected to furnish more elec- 
tricity (but few to irrigate Spain's 


by controlling possible competition. Even 
so, the economy slowly got started again, 
is now working at a record level. The 
individual Spaniard, although poorer paid 
(an average of $25 a month) than most 
other Western Europeans, has never lived 
better. Most families can now afford a 
motor scooter; many are taking vacations 
for the first time in their lives. 
Actuarial Answer. So impressive has 
been Spain's recent recovery, that Wall 
Street's influential Arthur Wiesenberger 
& Co, last month announced that “Spain's 
prospects for growth in the period ahead 
presently appear about as good as those 
of almost any nation on the globe.” One 
problem troubled Wiesenberger: “After 
Franco, what happens?” For an answer, he 
had to resort to an actuarial table. Re- 
ported Wiesenberger: “The best answer 
seems to be that Franco, who will be 69 in 
December, has a life expectancy of 80.” 
Indeed, after 25 years, the question of 








PARIS. MATCH 


FRANCO REVIEWING Troops IN BURGOS 
‘Liberal democracy easily ends in Communism." 


parched soil). The sudden boom was ac- 
companied by a runaway inflation that 
sent the cost of living up 50%. It also 
nearly bankrupted the economy. By the 
summer of 1959, Franco's coffers were 
empty: they contained $6,000,000 in hard 
currency, not even enough to buy a 
month's supply of oil. 

Faced with economic disaster, Franco 
had no choice but to bring his headlong 
boom to a violent stop. A dramatic stabi- 
lization program, plotted by able young 
Spanish economists and backed with loans 
totaling $418 million from the U.S. and 
OEEC, put Franco's finances on sound 
ground for the first time in history (latest 
surplus: $763 million). Under pressure 
from both labor and business, Franco was 
forced to reject two basic changes that 
would have renovated the whole anti- 
quated economy: an end to the rigid labor 
laws against layoffs and to government 
favoritism toward established industries 


succession is still unanswered. Although 
Franco in 1947 declared Spain a king- 
dom, there is no real indication that it 
will ever have a king—even though the 
official pretender, the dynamic Don Juan 
de Bourbon, is often boomed as Franco's 
logical successor. In fact, Franco has not 
taken one step to guarantee a normal 
change of power. “We are like a bottle 
of champagne,” says a Madrid shopkeeper. 
“If the cork is not held down tightly, 
it shoots up to the ceiling.” 

Franco is often criticized because he is 
a dictator, and to the West's liberals and 
social democrats he is still the blood- 
spattered villain of a thousand torture 
chambers and political executions. The 
description no longer fits. In the period 
following the civil war, Spain unques- 
tionably needed a strong hand. Had Fran+ 
co used his victory well, applied his man- 
date wisely, he might well have gone 
down in history as the man who saved 
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Spain from itself. Unfortunately, unless 
he does live to be 8o and devotes the 
next decade to boldly granting freedom 
and building the broadly based institu- 
tions on which rests true stability. Franco 
may be recorded only as the man who 
held down the cork. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Gaitskell's New Grip 


For the past two years, Britain’s Labor 
Party has sounded more like a waterfront 
quarrel than a loyal opposition, With the 
Conservatives’ third straight electoral vic- 
tory, deep doctrinal differences sundered 
Labor. scared off its potential majority 
and let the government go virtually un- 
challenged. Last week Party Leader Hugh 
Gaitskell resoundingly quelled the civil 
war in Labor's ranks. scoring a personal 
triumph that was also reassuring to the 
U.S. and the West. 

No Neville. Gaitskell asserted his new 
grip on the party at its annual conference 
in seaside Blackpool. Just twelve months 
after jeering left-wingers had scuppered 
a Gaitskell-backed resolution supporting 
Britain’s obligations to NATO and the 
Western Alliance, the party leadership last 
week submitted an almost identical mo- 
tion. In its defense, Gaitskell argued lu- 
cidly that a neutral, unilaterally disarmed 
Britain could only encourage Russia’s 
‘more aggressive elements” and “prove 
profoundly dangerous for world peace. 
To the left-wing slogan “No War over 
Berlin,’ Gaitskell replied forcefully that 
World War II had broken one year after 
Neville Chamberlain shrugged off Hitler's 
rape of Czechoslovakia small nation 


that didn’t matter very much.” 

Labor adopted the defense resolution 
by an overwhelming majority (4,526,000 
to 1,756,000 ), rejecting with equal finality 
a neutralist proposal by Left-Winger 
Frank Cousins, whose venomous attack on 





GAITSKELL AT Lapor RALLY 
A civil war quelled. 
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party leaders was silenced by a barrage of 
slow handclaps. Despite passage of an in- 
consistent but relatively unimportant reso- 
lution opposing U.S. missile bases in 
Britain, Gaitskell had dramatically vindi- 
cated his 1960 vow in the midst of defeat: 
“We will fight, and fight. and fight again.’ 

No Impatience. Gaitskell. a onetime 
economics don, also won on domestic is- 
sues. With adoption of his moderate, mod- 
ern social and economic program, he 
routed the party’s Marxian “fundamental- 
ists.” offered Britain's prosperous working 
class a package that was hardly more 
radical than the Tory platform, Over 
opposition from Laborites who fear that 
nationalization of British industry may be 
impeded by capitalist competition, Gait- 
skell clinched his victory by blocking a 
mischievous resolution opposing British 
membership in the European Common 
Market, and substituting a heavily con- 
ditioned but practical endorsement. 

Labor's escape from the wilderness coin- 
cides with Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan’s steady decline from his 1959 
popularity peak, when prosperity, his con- 
frontation with Khrushchev, and a top 
London advertising agency all burnished 
the image of ““MacWonder.” At their low 
est ebb since the election (“this valley ot 
sluggishness,” Gaitskell called it), the 
Conservatives are trailing five full points 
behind Labor's Gallup-estimated hold on 
37-5 of the population, Few expect a 
general election much before the govern- 
ment’s term runs out in 1964. But Hugh 
Gaitskell, as his foes ruefully testify, is an 
infinitely patient man. 


WEST GERMANY 
Coalition Ahead 


Coalition talks between Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer’s Christian Democrats 
and Erich Mende’s Free Democrats are 
proceeding smoothly. Bonn experts now 
predict the formation soon of a new 
C.D.U.-F.D.P. government under <Ade- 
nauer, 85. Ludwig Erhard, Adenauer's 
Minister of Economics for the past twelve 
years, is expected to retain his post, while 
Erich Mende will stay out of the Cabinet 
to continue serving as chairman of the 
F.D.P. When der Alte finally relinquishes 
his post (he refuses to set a date), Erhard 
will probably step up to the chancellor 
ship, Defense Minister Franz Josef 
Strauss move to the Foreign Ministry and 
Mende into Defense. 


RUSSIA 


March to Moscow 

On a languid afternoon last week, only 
a few Muscovites were out on Red Square 
strolling or feeding the pigeons. Then 
the peace was shattered as a small crowd 
bustled into the square shouting Peace 
and friendship” in foreign-accented Rus- 
sian. They bore a poster identifying them 
as “American-European March San Fran- 
cisco- Moscow” and pressed handbills onto 
startled bystanders. The peace marchers 
from the U.S. had hit town. 

rhe march began last December in San 
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A grand diversion. 

Francisco when ten U.S. pacifists (later 
joined by 20 others in Europe) set out 
on foot for Russia. They were sponsored 
by the Committee for Nonviolent Action, 
which preaches nonviolent opposition 
against nuclear armament and is financed 
by “voluntary contributions.” The march- 
ers ranged from a 33-year-old Chicagoan 
named Bradford Lyttle. who has served 
one year in jail for refusing to register 
with the draft, to the 48-year-old mother 
of U.S. Chess Prodigy Bobby Fischer 
(said she: “He's very annoyed with me 
for getting into this’). 

Along the way, across the U.S. and 
four other countries, the marchers pick- 
eted military bases and war plants; in 
London—aiter flying across the Atlantic 

they joined 4,000 British ban-the 
bombers who demonstrated in Trafalgar 
Square. There was also romance: two 
marching couples got married. When they 
finally reached Moscow, they were done 
out of a promised rally in Red Square 
but Moscow University permitted the 
marchers publicly to condemn Russian 
(as well as U.S.) resumption of nuclear 
testing; Russian students were permitted 
to rebut with the Soviet view on the 
matter. It was a grand diversion, and 
when University Prorector Grigory Vov- 
chenko tried to end it after two hours 
the Russian students howled him down. 

Capping it all was tea with Nina 
Petrovna Khrushchev at the Moscow 
House of Friendship. Russia’s first: lady 
remained friendly even when one of her 
guests asked her, over apples and choco- 
lates, to “convey to your husband the 
deep concern we feel that within the past 
month the Soviet Union has tested 17 
atom bombs. 

“I most certainly shall tell him that,” 
said Nina Petrovna. “We are also con- 
cerned over the necessity of these tests. 
Earlier the same day, Russia had exploded 
Bomb No. 18, the biggest yet. 
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INTRODUCING A NEW LEAN BREED OF DODGE 


The 1962 Dodge Dart 440, first of the Action- 
Economy cars. A low price, full-size Dodge that 
will outrun, out-economize any car around. 

A ’62 Dart 440 will accelerate seven percent 
faster than last year’s comparable model, and 
do it on five percent less gas. Reason? Dead 
weight has been reduced to a minimum. 

Example: this year’s automatic transmission 
(for V8s) weighs sixty pounds less than last 


year’s. Its case is made of aluminum instead 
of cast iron. It’s stronger, less bulky and allows 
a sizeable reduction in the front floor tunnel. 
All seats are chair-high. There’s a fold-down 
center armrest up front. The body is rustproofed. 
The brakes adjust themselves. And any 1962 
Dodge will go 32,000 miles between grease jobs. 
As always, the name Dodge on a car is your 
assurance of complete dependability. 


NOW DRIVE THE NEW LEAN BREED OF DODGE 
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“Red Jacket,” handsomest of the big clippers 
and trans-Atlantic record-holder in 1854. 
As does Antique Bourbon, it demonstrates 
the artistry of true craftsmen. 
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It must be authentic to be labeled Antique 


make it so superbly authentic. Only the finest bourbon 
merits the Antique label. Try Antique—acclaimed by 
experts as a masterpiece of Kentucky straight bourbons. 


There’s art in Antique—a bourbon, perfectly aged in 
carefully-selected oak casks. Nothing less could pro- 
duce the distinctive character and mellow taste that 


ANTIQUE KENTUCKY BOURBON 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY - FOUR ROSES DIST. CO., LOUISVILLE, KY.- 85 PROOF 6 YEARS OLO. 
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Rep CHINESE WoRKERS ON AGRICULTURAL COMMUNE 
In the factory without walls, starvation rations. 


COMMUNISTS 


Marxism Fails on the Farm 

The Western farm expert had never 
seen anything like it. On a tour last sum- 
mer of Soviet collective farms, he was 
shown fields full of weeds, cabbages crawl- 
ing with caterpillars, diseased corn, At a 
dairy farm in Byelorussia, 120 cows were 
jammed into a shed so filthy that the 
milkmaids took off their shoes rather than 
risk losing them in the mud. “What I saw 
was appallingly bad, rundown in every re- 
spect,” said the expert last week. “But 
my tour was planned by the Russians 
themselves, so what I saw must have been 
far from the worst.” 

Another agronomist touring the Eastern 
European satellite countries was equally 
amazed. In Hungary, enough machinery 
parts “to supply six collectives” lay rust- 
ing in the open air. In Czechoslovakia on 
a Sunday, there was no one in the fields 
to turn the cut grain, drenched by a recent 
rain, so that it would be dry on Monday. 
A collective farm boss in Rumania con- 
fessed that the peasants “just don’t care 
any more.” This year's total harvest in 
Eastern Europe will be scarcely better 
than prewar production in the same area. 
Significantly, perhaps, the best yield will 
be in Poland, where some 86° of the land 
is still privately owned and worked. 

But if agriculture is bad in the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe, it is cata- 
strophic in Red China. Two Chinese pi- 
lots, whose job it was to spray farms in 
Shantung province with insecticides from 
a light plane, fled to South Korea. Last 
week in Seoul, they told reporters that 
life for the average Chinese peasant is 
“indescribably miserable” and that, even 
in once-fertile Shantung, so many are 
dying of starvation that they are being 
buried in mass graves. 

This catalogue of calamities expresses 
a major Communist crisis: the Reds’ evi- 
dent inability to bring the same compe- 
tence to agriculture that, on the whole, 
they show in industry and technology. 
After go years of collectivization and re- 
lentless agricultural planning, the Marx- 
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ists are making it plain once again that 
they lack a green thumb. This is all the 
more remarkable because, since the war, 
much of the non-Communist world has 
experienced a startling agricultural revo- 
lution. Machines are replacing men in the 
fields; with countless innovations, science 
has vastly increased the yield of the earth. 
But at a time when the U-S. is glutted 
with food, Western Europe produces more 
than it can eat, and per capita farm pro- 
duction rises steadily even in such “un- 
derdeveloped” countries as Burma, Thai- 
land and Formosa, the Communist bloc 
is beset by agricultural troubles that re- 
sult in belt tightening and hunger. 

Trouble in Russia. Charges of Commu- 
nist inefficiency by Western observers and 
political refugees are open to the suspi- 
cion of bias. But the Communists them- 
selves make similar complaints. 

In midsummer, the Soviet press was 
trumpeting claims that this year’s harvest 
would be the greatest in Russian history. 
Then last month the breast beating began 
in earnest. In Soviet Kazakhstan, home of 
Nikita Khrushchev’s ambitious virgin- 
lands project, Party Secretary Dinmukh- 
amed Kunaev glumly confessed that 
grain production was down for the third 
successive year and would fall 36% short 
of plan. Kunaev—whose two predecessors 
were fired for farm failures—blamed the 
collective farmers for clumsy plowing, 
which permitted “a tremendous incursion 
of weeds,” and for inept practices, which 
caused “heavy losses of grain in the course 
of harvesting.’ The party secretary of the 
Kirgiz Republic admitted that lazy farm- 
ers had allowed 20% of the arable land to 
revert to wilderness. Tadzhikistan’s party 
secretary expressed fear that there would 
be serious failures in cotton deliveries 
unless collective farmers responded to his 
pleas that they revive “the former glory 
of our master cotton pickers.” 

Citizens of the Soviet farm belt ap- 
parently either ignore orders or embarrass 
everyone by following them to the letter. 
In a speech last June in Central Asia, 
Khrushchev cried: “Comrades, you should 
do everything to develop herds of horses 


for meat. I don’t need to tell you that 
horse meat is tasty and nourishing.” A 
Tashkent newspaper last week complained 
that some Uzbek farmers had taken Khru- 
shchev at his word and had rushed 18 
thoroughbreds and three pedigreed stal- 
lions straight from the local race track 
to the slaughterhouse. 

Failure of Theory. Part of the Reds’ 
difficulty lies in the historic background 
of Communism, which was invented by 
urban intellectuals and aimed at the in- 
dustrial proletariat. In Das Kapital, Karl 
Marx scarcely mentioned the farm prob- 
lem except to say that “large-scale indus- 
try in agriculture will destroy the bulwark 
of the social order, the peasant.” Marx's 
successors have persisted in thinking that 
a farm is just a factory without walls, and 
that farmers are identical with workers on 
an assembly line. 

Hostile to the peasant and devoted to 
centralized authority, the Communist bu- 
reaucracy under Stalin sent out imperious 
orders telling the farmers when and what 
to plant, when and where to reap. Farm 
machinery, trucks, tractors, fertilizers and 
even seed were controlled by bureaus in 
Moscow that drove farmers to frenzy 
with missed deadlines and frustrating 
delays. When Khrushchev took over, he 
broke up the tractor stations and scat- 
tered the mechanized farm implements 
among individual collective farms. A mas- 
sive effort was made to streamline the 
system by packing the bureaucrats off to 
the countryside. As a result, collective 
farms now get their orders from the near- 
est provincial capital instead of from Mos- 
cow. But 40 years of fumbling have taken 
their toll; ambitious young men and wom- 
en desert the farms for the cities; the old 
ones who stay on have become expert at 
working fitfully for the government and 
industriously for themselves. 

The years of mismanagement have re- 
sulted in the contrast between the sorry 
state of most collective farms and the 
flourishing state of the small, one-acre 
plots that the peasants still retain. Though 
these individual patches of ground total 
less than 3% of cultivated Russian land, 
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they produced in 1959 13% of the milk 

“ of the meat, 49% of the potatoes 
6% of the eggs, and almost half of all 
the vegetables grown in the Soviet Union. 

Disaster in China. Marxist 
not the sole reason for Communism’s 
agricultural woes. The Russian winter is 





ong and the growing season short and 
edeviled by early rain, snow and 
Nature and man have dealt even more 
harshly with China. Though much of 
China is in warmer latitudes than Russia 





frost. 














centuries of deforestation and uncon- 
trolled flooding have reduced arable land 
to scarcely 11 of the total area. 

The C Reds gambled reckles 
even wit! narrow margin. During 
first five-year plan in 1953 5% of 


China’s investment went into industry 


only 8° to agriculture, forestry and 
r conservation. Industrial growth 





ward at a remarkable 6°% to 








t even with bumper s the 
ricultural increase was 3°% 
isly close to the norr popula 
on rise, The 1958 introduction of rural 
communes brutally upset this balance and 
pre] d the wav for disaster. 





Even the best-intentioned efforts of the 
Chinese Reds backfire 


to kill sparrows as a nuisance bird was so 





The campaign 


successful that there has been a tremen- 





( se in insect pests. Peking 
0 that crops be doubled by 


ut instead, the practice 





fertility from the soil and spread 
disease. Ir 57 the Chinese Reds boasted 
that they had won the “final victory 


nd flood. But the swollen 








River has repeatedly swept away 


nted fields of Hunan prov- 








the newly 
ince. In southern China, the 700-mile 
Yellow River dried up so completely that 

I be driven up its parched bed. 





China's total grain harvest this year will 





rcely reach 1S8o million tons—less than 
in 1957. And since then, there are some 
60 llion more Chinese mouths to feed. 
At the same time that Peking called on 
the “heroic and industrious” Chinese na 
tion “to overcome all difficulties the 
food ration was recently cut iin, drop 


West 


calories daily are considered the 


calories a day (in 














nimum needed to sustain life for seden 
tary workers), 

Drift to Capitalism. In its desperate 
elfort to survive, Red China last week put 
» more of its dwindling gold reserves to 
uv g 1 on world market for 1y62 
rhis follows irchase of 6,000,000 tons 
lis year 1 Canac ind er coun 
ries, at a price of $340 million, much of 


aid. Such purchases seem to be 












iv China close to bankruptcy, and 
country’s international credit rating 

is poor. While buying grain abroad, Peki 
is also taking the pressure off its lor 
suffering peasants. The hated communes 
ire dead in everything but 
indiv | plots of land are 
back to the farmers. who are being encour- 
aged to raise poultry and cattle for private 
rofit. Moscow is being importuned for 
ew | ind agricultural imports. 





ans 
t Nikita Khrush 


ficulties of his own. To achieve theoret- 


vy is having 
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ceveeeees Without inhaling 


What do you want in a smoke? 
Mildness? Flavor? Relaxa- 
tion? You get all 3 from Kay- 
woodie— without inhaling. 
Kaywoodie is like no other 
smoke. Its briar is unique; 
rare, aged, and cured the 
Kaywoodie way. That’s 
why it always smokes mild, 
cool and sweet. And to fur- 
ther insure mildness, the 
exclusive Drinkless Fit- 
ment screens tars and 
irritants. 

You’ve never really tried 

a pipe—until you smoke 
Kaywoodie. 
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ically socialis Khrushchev 
knows that he must somehow persuade 
the peasant that is more profitable t 
produce for the ctive farm than for 
imself on private land. But Moscow 


>t against the private 


pertect 











syste is clearly more efficient 
than the * farms. 
Some the Soviet 







economists think 


Union may succeed in n he shift 
ithin the next ten years. F f 


.N.s Food and Agricu 


Russia is now entering the 











if those nations wealthy enough to 
be able to ras 
and thus 


itable than private. 


e the prices p 






nake collective w * prof 
"In ot is, Mos- 


achieve its Communist 





cow may finally 


goal when it has enough ready money to 





afford the capitalist technique of sul 


ing the farmers. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 
Challenge to SEATO 


In Saigon last week, South Viet Nam’s 
embattled President Ngo Dinh Diem 
forced to a bitter admission. In the wa 
posts 
confessed 


of Communist assaults on fortitied 
Diem 


government was no 


nd provincial centers 


t his longer en- 


Viet 





gaged in police action against the 


Cong guerrillas, but now faced “a real 
war waged by an enemy who attacks us 
with regular units fully and_ heavily 
equipped.” The 150.000-man South Viet 


Nam army is spread so thin that in recent 
battles it has been outnumbered by the 
Communist foe. 


At Gun Point. Last 


struck again, and in a way 


Reds 


calculated to 


week the 


emphasize their defiance of world opinion. 
On Sunday morning, Colonel Hoang Thuy 
Nam, 56. set off in his 
Citroén to visit his small 
miles north of Colonel 
Nam is not only a soldier in South Viet 
Nam's army 
has served as his nation’s chief 
with the International 
ssion, manned by a Canadian, an 
ind a Pole. The I.C.C 
the observance of the 


chauffeur-driven 
farm some 
twelve Saigon. 


for the past en years he 





liaison 


Control 


otneer 








is supposed 
to “verity treaty 


terms of the 1954 Geneva Conference 
which divided up French Indo-( 2 
Nam's car left the main 


rrove near hi 








‘olone! 





passed through a 
farm, it was brought to a halt by the 
“arance of irmed Commu 
At gun point 
e back 
id turn off on a little-used 
Phere. the 
from the car and disappeared with 


ungle. The chauffeur. togetl 


sudden ap} 
nist guerrillas. 





the chauffeur 


to the hi 


was forced to 





country 


guerrillas took Colonel 


into tne 





two Of the colonels 


dren—an eight-vear-old 





year-old daughter—was sent on his w 

In Saigon, a U.S. embassy aide point 
since Colonel Nam worked 
EGG, 
conside 


mission itself.” One I.¢ 
] 





ed out that 
with the 


can be 


founding. this 
to the 


since its 


} an 






com- 


nembder con- 








fessed his “distress” over the incident 
then asked plaintively But can 
we do about it? We have no power to ac 


in such cases.” 








KIpNAPED COLONEL NAM® 


Oo rec! wor. 


Hostage in 


Under Protection. He might well have 
added that the 1.C.C. seems unable to act 
in any cases whatsoever. Over the 
five years, the South Viet N 
ment has angrily called the I.C.C.’s atten- 


past 


im govern 





oo documented items of Commu- 
Not one has 


tion to 
nist subversion and sabotage. 





been investigated. It is probably just as 
well, because, under the terms of the hasti- 
ly writ the I.C.C. is a 
troika setup, with each of the three mem 
holding a 
judiciary body without executive or police 
Receiving a complaint of Red 
1.C.C. can only ask the 
government of Communist North Viet 
Nam if the allegation is true. When the 
Reds deny the charge, the matter is ended. 

The only 


n Geneva accord 





bers vote; it functions as a 
powers, 


violations, the 


international group conven- 
whom South Viet Nam 
Treaty Or 
Britain 
the Phil 
hough 


nor neighboring 


hand or 
Southeast Asia 
ganization made up ot the U.S. 
France Australia, New Zealand 
rhailand and Pakistan. 
neither South Viet Nan 
Laos, nor Cambodia is a 
SEATO 
protection” of the eight-nation alliance. 

At a closed meeting in Bangkok of 
SEATO’s top military advisers last week 


need the 


iently 


is the 


can rely 


ippines 


signatory ol 


ill three countries are under the 








he first day's communiqué anne 


discussion of “plans to resist Communist 
iggression in the treaty area.’’ Thailand's 
Defense Minister said he had received 








personal assurance from Pacife Com- 
mander in Chief Admiral Harry D. Felt 
that the U.S. would xg Thailand full 
support against Communism “even if the 
other SEATO n 


Thailand car 





rembers did not act.”’ The 


ledge given have no mean 


] 
ing, however, should the U.S. permit 
South Viet Nam to fall to the Commu- 


nists by default or indecision. 


Ambassador t 
Hohler 


South Viet 
Nam H A. | 
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What kind of computers will be needed tomorrow? 





As man reaches further for knowl- 
edge, the problems he meets become 
more complex. IBM is developing 
new computers to help solve them. 


Some modern electronic computers 
can make a million calculations a sec- 
ond .. . store information bits in the 
multimillions. 

Even this is not always enough. The 
problems that computers are being giv- 
en to solve grow more complex every 


day. They point to the eventual need 
for faster speeds and greater capaci- 
ties. After years of dealing in millionths 
of a second, IBM scientists now talk of 
billionths of a second. 

How do they hope to achieve such 
speeds? By tapping completely new 
principles for the operation of computer 
circuits. IBM scientists and engineers, 
for example, are developing computer 
circuits and high-speed memories of thin 
magnetic films of metal. They also are 


investigating the application to com- 
puters of tunnel diodes, and of cryo- 
genic circuits which function at tem- 
peratures approaching absolute zero. 
From these research directions will 
come new generations of computers. 
IBM is exploring them all now, to as- 
sure businessmen and scientists that 
computer technology will be ready 
for new generations 
of information- IBM 

handling problems. 
» 








Made in Puerto Rico: 


the fabulous rugs 
of V’Soske 


OU ARE LOOKING at a cool $50,000 worth of 
be That joyous explosion of colors and patterns 
was made in Puerto Rico—entirely by hand. A devilishly 
complex job, 

Take the lively little sunburst in the upper left-hand 
corner. 

Its dozen different scarlets and ambers were singled 
out from 100,000 dye formulas in the V’Soske collec- 
tion. Then 186,624 tiny loops of wool had to be hand- 
tufted. And every square inch of the pile was sheared 
and sculpted so that no two sunbeams would be exactly 
the same height. 

The men who do this exacting work are Puerto 
Ricans. They can reproduce a Picasso or a Mondrian 
for you, right down to the last brush stroke. Visitors 
to the Metropolitan and the Museum of Modern Art 
have even found V’Soske rugs exhibited like paintings 
—on the walls. 

Thad VW’Soske isn’t the only U. S. businessman with 
reason to admire the Puerto Rican’s talent for master- 
ing intricate jobs. 

Over 620 U. S.-owned factories are now buzzing in 
this busy Commonwealth — turning out everything 
from petrochemicals and plastic boats to antibiotics 
and missile parts. Their output is astonishing. 

One precision manufacturer’s Puerto Rican plant 
out-produced his mainland operation only 30 days 
after work began. 

And the overall picture is just as samy. In production 
per man hour, the majority of Puerto Rico's plants 
equal or surpass their U.S. counterparts, 

Why nor zip down for a fact-finding tour of your 
own? Fly ing time from New York to San Juan: 3 hours 


and 10 minutes. 


1961 Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 666 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 19. 





Thaddeus C. V’Soske, originally a Grand Rapids craftsman, set 
up shop in Puerto Rico 23 years ago. Here you see him with bis 
Felix Pas-Cruz. Photograph by Tom Hollyman. 


plant manager, 
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John haclogy leaves his Keith home Zoe well. Such is his heritag 
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As with all Scots, J fis: Morrison, tive hand of the blen ? The deft hand 
Distillery Manager, remains staunchly of the stillman? You end your search 


with that first delicate taste which 
before him, quietly informs you here is the light 
llery before hush of the perfect—Chivas Re gal, 
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THE AEMISPRERE 





DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Trials of the Functionary 

The U.N. General Assembly hears many 
violent denunciations and endless bland 
defenses. Rarely does it hear an abject 
admission of guilt and plea for forgive- 
Last week Joaquin Balaguer, 54 
the fragile, weak-willed intellectual whom 
Dictator Rafael Trujillo left behind as 
President of the Dominican Republic 
traveled to Manhattan to plead guilty to 


ness. 


his leader's crimes. “The barrier of silence 
has been lifted.” said Balaguer. ‘After the 
death of the man who personified the 
Dominican state for 30 years, a new gov- 
ernment has gradually been modeling its 
institutions according to the principles of 
representative democracy. 

In confessional tones 
to admit Trujillo's official guilt in the 
assassination attempt against Venezuela's 
President Romulo Betancourt in June 
1960 (see following story). “I do not deny 
that the reprehensible act that almost 
cost the life of one of the leaders of West- 
ern civilization deserved sanction, But it 
is not fair that the punishment should 
continue after the death of the culprit. 
He excused his 
“half-crazed three decades of ter- 
ror,’ and then pleaded for an end to 
the punitive economic sanctions imposed 
against his country by the Organization 
of American States last year. 

Testimony to Terror. Balaguer himseli 
can testify to the terror—and its reward 
after 31 rrujillo. A 
bright lad from a middle-class family, he 
from law 


Balaguer went on 








countrymen for being 


atter 





years oO! service to 


graduated school at 22 and 
quickly understood where the 
under an 
job as a government 
functionary 


future lay 
Finding a 
prosecutor, he was 


meek 


iron-fisted dictator. 
the perfect efficient, 
trusted. By 1936, Balaguer was under sec 
retary for the presidency and the little 
man around the palace to perform odd 








jobs. He went on from lomatic mis 
sions (to Colombia. Venezuela, Honduras 
Mexico) to Cabinet posts (Education 


External Affairs), and finally, in 1957 
to Vice President under the benefactor’s 
puppet President, Brother Hector. Last 
year Irujillo sensed growing resist- 
ance, he Hector and 
democratization” of 





when 
removed installed 
Balaguer to stage a 
the tight little island fief 

Today, with Trujillo gone, Balaguer is 
left to hold the restless country together 

at least until the promised free elections 
next May. A strong man would find the 
task difficult. Cut off from much of its 
normal hemisphere trade and the normal 
bonus on U.S. sugar-quota sales, the econ- 


ny is in near collapse. Politically. the 








tensions grow more dangerous each week 
as the long-throttled opposition rises t 
take advantage of the new “democratiza 


tion of Balaguer violently re-isted 
the dead dictator's henchmen. Of little 
help is Ramfis Trujillo Jr.. who com 


mands the military and professes support 


of the new look, but holds the reins with 
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PRESIDENT BALAGUER 
A legacy of 


oT gull 


an often ineffectual hand. The backlands 
are still Trujillo lands, and as opposition 
grows 

Hope for Coalition. The U.S. is count 
ing heavily on Balaguer. and would like 
to see the sanctions lifted to shore up the 
3ut Balaguer has critical prob- 
must be solved before he can 
OAS that the Dominican 
a stable country proceeding 


so do beatings and shootings. 


economy. 
lems that 
convince the 
yublic is 
toward democr icy. He would like to form 
a coalition government that would include 
some elements of the old T rujillo regime 
along with the of the 
opposition groups. 





more moderate 





BETANCOURT & FRONDIZI 
A pocketful of pistol. 


But even among moderates, there are 
extremes in points of view, mostly over 
whether members of the Trujillo family 
should be permitted to stay or be forced 
into the 
same tent will strain even the compromis- 
ing talents of Democratizer Balaguer. 


VENEZUELA 


Troubleshooter 

When Venezuela's President 
Betancourt forward to 
visiting Argentine President 
dizi in 


€ 





out. Getting all the moderates 


Rémulo 
leaned embrace 
Arturo Fron- 
Caracas, one photographer cap- 
tured the scene from an opportune angle. 
There, jutting out of Betancourt’s pocket 
was a pistol butt. The picture raised ques- 
tions of why a head of state should pack 
his own pistol. But in Latin America 
where the bullet is more decisive 
than the ballot. no politician has a better 
right to fulltime self-protection than Ven- 
ezuela’s embattled chief executive. 

As a fiery revolutionary in his youth 
Betancourt won the undying hatred of 


olten 


conservatives and unreconstructed 


men. As a 


many 
military more moderate re- 
former and courageous anti-Communist in 
his later years, he has carned himself an 
equal number of enemies from the left. 
Among his many narrow escapes 

> Imprisoned in leg irons by Tyrant Juan 
Vicente Gomez in 1928, Betancourt faced 
ulmost sure torture and death 
spared because of spontancous strikes by 
sympathetic 
> Forced underground in the mid-'30s, he 
ran into a police trap one night 
only after a blazing gunfight. 

> Ousted power by the 

1948, Betancourt for two weeks 
patrols with orders to shoot him 
finally made it to sanctuary in the Co- 


was only 
citizens, 


escaped 





fron irmy in 
eluded 


down 


lombian embassy. 

> Exiled in Havana in 1951, he was at- 
tacked on the street by a man who at- 
tempted to jab poison into Betancourt’s 
left arm with a hypodermic needle. 

> On hand to attend a fellow exile’s fu- 
Mexico City two years later 
Betancourt was warned by police to stay 


neral in 


indoors 
him en route to the cemetery. 
> Cruising through Caracas in June 1960 


because of a plot to assassinate 


Betancourt barely escaped his old enemy 
Rafael Trujillo of the Dominican Repub- 
lic; Trujillo's agents parked a car loaded 
ilong the route, trig- 


gered it by a microwave transmitter. The 


with high explosives 





blast killed Betancourt’s aide-de-camp, his 


chauffeur and a bystander and severely 





yurt himself—to the extent 
16 months later, are still 
tender, 


Betancourt min- 


burned Bet 
that his hands 
horribly s¢ 





rred anc 
functions 


oa 





with his people. sittir 


pushing 


gies closely 


table surrounded by the throng 
his way through densely packed crowds, 
‘ides 
j 


i1round to 


He has the standard complement of 
and plainclothesmen spotted 


yistol is 


nies. The 





keep an eye out for ¢ I 


a little personal troubleshooter. 
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Iwo years after she was properly in- 
troduced to international society with a 
$250,000 blowout at the Country Club of 
Detroit. and following art classes in Flor- 
Charlotte Ford, 20. self-starting 
daughter of Automaker Henry Ford I] 
came to Manhattan for the best of evervy- 
thing. Hired to help separate the chic 
from the gauche for the prestigious dec- 
orating firm of MeMillen Inc., the shapely 
new Ford breadwinner will toil a five-day 
week, room with two friends 
in an upper East Side apartment. ‘Miss 
Ford.” announced her socialite boss. Elea- 
nor Brown, “will have equal rank with our 


staff members who have had special train- 
1 





> 





ence 


(g-to-5) 


ing in interior design. We feel that her 
exceptional background. education and 
travel entitle her to this consideration.” 


undivulged. 


Financial consideration 


University of Chicago Law School 
Graduate Abraham Ribicoff ( cum laude, 
glanced through the program of 
the American Council of Education's an- 
nual meeting just before taking the ros- 
trum for his address as Secretary oi 
Health, Education and Welfare. The pur- 
pose of the Washington session, said the 
brochure, was to stimulate cooperation in 
and Ribicoff laughed sourly. 
Tossing aside his canned speech, he began 
scolding the presidents and deans of some 
‘I don't think you really 
care about education or are going to do 
anything about it. I don't know. that 
you're ever going to solve the problems 
of education by coming to meetings like 
this.” Where were the educators, Ribicoff 
asked, when his bills needed help in Con- 
gress. “Each of you was in his own com- 
partment looking for support for his own 
programs and interests and were not in- 
terested in doing something for education 


IO33) 


education 


1.000 ¢ olleges. 








Cosmonaut Titov 


Hard to swallow. 
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as a whole. And education was done in.” 
Like errant first-graders. some 75 of the 
educators next day declared that Ribicoff 
was right—and urged the council to sup- 
port federal aid to public elementary and 
high schools next vear. 

“When I secure and 
less repulsive Britain's best- 
selling Poet John Betjeman, 55. to As- 
sociated Press Confessor Eddy Gilmore 
I used to wear modern things. But 
I look at the best-dressed men and wear 
exactly the opposite.” So crowing, the 
latter-day Victorian and crusading archi- 
tectural antiquarian modeled the glory of 


was younger, less 
confided 


now 


his rag-bag wardrobe: a morning suit orig- 
inally made for U.S. Novelist Henry James 

who died in, London 45 years ago. “It's 
wonderful to clothes,”’ beamed 


RUB RUesu te mnie? 


wear his 





Port BETJEMAN 
Wonderful to wear. 


Fellow Author Betjeman. “I didn't need 
a single alteration. But I must 
that I feel a little unworthy.” 


confess 


As if his radio transmitter were stuck in 
mid-orbit. Soviet Cosmonaut Gherman 
Titov last August repeatedly exulted, “I 
am eagle, I am eagle " Last week a 
report newly published by two Russian 
scientists revealed that Titov had also 
been as seasick as a puppy during the 
25-hour flight. Although the Siberian-born 
jet jockey spun his dials satisfactorily 
despite the malaise and disorientation, 
the Russian experts admitted what many 
physiologists have long suspected: that 
the human capacity to endure prolonged 
weightlessness remains to be proved. 

California’s brooding butterfly-bellied 
Phil Hill, 34 became the first 
world’s road-racing champion from the 
U.S. in the Italian Grand Prix that killed 


who 
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Teammate Count Wolfgang von Trips 
was sidelined with the rest of the Ferrari 
contingent during last weekend's U.S. 
Grand Prix at Watkins Glen, N.Y. Asked 
if he was through with racing, the son of 
1 late Santa Monica postmaster throttled 
his interrogator with a question of his 
own: “Isn't it a fine thing that Von Trips 
died doing something he loved, without 
any suffering. without any warning?” Hill's 
clincher; “Only when I love motor racing 
less will my own life be worth more to 
me, and only then will I be less willing 
to risk it.” 
7 ‘ef ie 

Fortnight after her death from cancer 
at 61, the will of Cinemactress Marion 
Davies ultraconservatively revealed assets 
“in excess of $8,000,000.” To her husband 
Captain Horace G. Brown, the ex-cop and 
mariner with whom she ricocheted into 
marriage after the rgst death of her 
great and good friend, William Randolph 
Hearst, she bequeathed a monthly income 
of $3,000. Dividing the bulk of her resid- 
ual estate; a sister, a nephew, a niece 
wedded to Cinemactor Arthur (“Dag- 
wood") Lake. 

No sooner had Bobby Kennedy and 
Protocol Chief Angier Biddle Duke led an 
Executive-branch exodus from  Wash- 
ington’s segregated Metropolitan Club 
(which excludes African ambassadors, rep 
rimanded ex-Assistant Secretary of Labor 
George Cabot Lodge for inviting a Negro 
luncheon guest) than top Presidential As- 
sistant MeGeorge Bundy ponied up the 
initiation fee (usually about $600) to fill 
the highly prized gap.* Explained the 
Boston-born erstwhile dean of the Har- 





Joining such regulars as ex-Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, CIA Director Allen Dulles and 
Jacqueline Kennedy's stepfather, Hugh Auchin 
closs, President Kennedy has received an ex 
membership, which he has 


officio honorary 


neither accepted nor declined 
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SE APE SS ES EE PEE DISS SS REE EST 
your physician is many things to many pre ople... DEC TSION M. 1 KER 


FIFTH OF A Series 


Not once last night did he get an emergency call... Nobody 
died (as Mr. Jenkins did the night before)... Nobody 

J was sick ... Nobody was born (Mrs. Holmes’ lourth baby isn’t due 
for another 24 hours). 


Even so, patients kept him awake. On his mind were next day's 
: quota of decisions: What will Mrs. Blake's tests tell about her 
tumor? If malignant, how are she and her 


last n ight family to be told? Is surgery the next step 


and is she strong enough?...[y Mr. Berg's 
? heart mending the way it should? Wouldn't 

J Oul ( Octo! S he do better in the hospital again, away 
from family pressures?...Should the Smiths 


sleep WaS move to another climate to relieve the 
. baby's severe asthma? 
disturbed 
Difficult decisions, every one — to be reached 


. 
se a oa l I ] on the basis of the best medical evidence and 
5 with the judgment of long experience. For 
when your doctor makes an important decision affecting 
you or your loved ones, the stakes are high— 
they involve health and happiness and life itself. 













Is it any wonder, then, that medical practice is considered 
by all of us to be a personal service of greater than 
normal consequence? It is an intimate relationship based 
on skill, respect and trust...a relationship which is not 
easily regimented, for it deals with that magical spark called 
f human life, [tis a relationship which demands the 
high standards of professional conduct and competence which 
long have been the hallmark of the medical profession. 


Mead Johnson 
Laboratories 


Symbol of service in medicine 


A /e\tt HeGlsSiOn MAKER DECIS 


MEAD JOHNSON LABORATORIES, A OLVISION OF MEAD JOHNSON ®@ COMPANY © MANUFACTUMERS OF NUTMITIONAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS 
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You economize—We don’t 


Eastern romanticism simply won’t 
let us skimp on you. We want 
everyone to feel like a maharajah 
on Arr-INpIA. It has just never 
occurred to us that a mere differ- 
ence in fare should have any bear- 
ing on the warmth of our hospi- 
tality or the thoughtfulness of our 
service. 

That’s why we pamper our econ- 
omy class passengers with such 
extra niceties as a fresh flower on 
your dinner tray ... hot and cold 
towels for freshening up . . . soft 
music . . . lavish Indian atmos- 
phere . . . and charming sari-clad 
hostesses who are attentive to your 
every comfort. 

Needless to say, there are no 
boundaries when it comes to the 


swift serenity of our Boeing 707 
Rolls-Royce Jets and the surety 
of our multi-million mile pilots. 

Also magnifico (as well as in- 
credible) is Arr-INp1A’s exclusive 
Fall and Winter tour which in- 
cludes two days each in Paris and 
London, plus 11 sun-filled days in 
Spain for just $559° from New 
York. Your travel agent can supply 
all the details . . . or write to us for 
“El Tour-O Magnifico”’ brochure. 


*Including economy jet-fare 


S 


ain 


AIR-INDIA®: 


The airline that treats you like a maharajah 


New York to London, All Europe and the East 


Aim-Inpia, 565 Firrn Avenur, New Yore 17, New Youre 
Cnicaco—CLeveLanp—Los ANGELES PHILADELPHIA— Wasnincton, D.C.—'ToRONTO 
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vard faculty, who, as a member of a new 
Administration, got into the elect without 
the accustomed ten-year waiting period: 
“This is a problem of personal judgment.” 

Lest the fifth in succession to the 
British throne be a_ titleless  blighter 
named Jones, Queen Elizabeth II named 
her expecting brother-in-law Antony 
Armstrong-Jones, 31, to the Earldom of 
Snowdon. If Princess Margaret's soon-to- 
be-born is a son, he will take the sub- 
sidiary title Viscount Linley; if a daugh- 
ter, she will be known as Lady (Christian 
name) Armstrong-Jones. The expectant 
mother’s new designation: Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Margaret, Countess 
of Snowdon, While the onetime society 





TRAL PRESS 


tN 
Tue Eart or SNowpon & WIFE 
Beneath the tinsel, a modest chap. 


photographer publicly accepted “with 
great pleasure,” the British press and pub- 
lic mourned the loss of a commoner. 
Wondered the Daily Mirror (which prom- 
ised to continue referring to him as “Mr. 
Jones, or, better still, Tony”): “Why dis- 
guise this sensible and modest young chap 
in tinsel and ermine?” 
a 

After investigating Mayor Robert 
Wagner's chicanery a la king luncheon 
that skinned $25,000 in campaign con- 
tributions from 43 fat cats in the con- 
struction and real estate business (Time 
Oct. 6), the New York City Board of 
Ethics ruled the shakedown legal but 
“offensive to proper ethical standards.” 
The finding by the Wagner-appointed 
body (whose chairman himself kicked in 
$ico to the Democratic crusade) was 
greeted as a “moral indictment” by Re- 
publican Candidate Louis J. Lefkowitz. 
Incumbent Bob Wagner seemed to agree: 
he had already accepted the resignation 
of the city planning commissioner pre- 
siding at the shindig, disgorged the $25.- 
coo table scraps right back to the donors. 
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You'll be crazy about it! If you’re losing the battle with high costs, here’s some 
smart strategy that should make you deliriously happy. While holding the line on quality, 
you can cut costs on folders, catalogs and other printed material by specifying Consoli- 
dated Enamels. As the world’s largest enamel printing paper specialist, Consolidated offers 
finest quality. Get the facts and free test sheets from your Consolidated Paper Merchant. 
He’s a five star general at cutting costs! 


Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant. 
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WERE YOU BORN IN 


1935? 


Your best earning years are just beginning, 
so this is a good time to plan financially for 
the future. Here’s a specific proposal. 


You're still a young man — but just ask your father how the 
years have a way of speeding by. There will never be a better 
time for you to take advantage of cash-value life insurance. 
Premium payments are low for you now ... and, with a cash- 


value policy from New England Life, you may accumulate 
several thousand dollars more than you pay in. 





Suppose you buy a $15,000 policy. You will be giving your 
young family that full amount of continuous financial protection. 
At the same time, you'll be sending dollars on ahead for your 
future and theirs. Let’s assume you leave your dividends on 
deposit through the years and apply our 1961 dividend scale 
(even though these scales by their nature do change from time 
to time). When you reach 65, your policy will have a cash value 
of $16,654. But your premium payments will have amounted to 
only $10,576. This means that every one of your dollars and 
$6,078 more have been sent ahead for your use! 

Can you honestly afford to delay in gétting started? We'll be 
glad to send more information by mail about cash-value life 
insurance at age 26 or other ages. Just write Department T-8, 
501 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Massachusetts. Or, better still, 
talk with one of our agents. Now — before you're 27. 


To help you plan now for the years ahead 


NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. FOUNDER OF MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICAIN 18635 ALL FORMS OF INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP 
LIFE INSURANCE. ANNUITIES ANDO PENSIONS, GROUP HEALTH COVERAGES 
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MEDICINE 





SURGER 


the 24.500 mem 





Half of bers of the 
American College of Surgeons left their 
scalpels in the autoclave last week and 
met in Chicago for the college’s annual 
There they heard news of out- 
progress in handling | 
death problems in three of the 


congress. 


-and- 





standing 
body's 
organs: the heart, the lungs 
and the brain. 


most vital 


Heart: A New Pump to Save 
The Ordinary Attack Victim 


Surgeons, who have been trvi for a 


to develop an effective 





quarter-century 
treatment for the commonest form of 
heart attack—a coronary 
learned in Chicago last week of 
and original method devised by a young 
Harvard researcher. The method is to 
hook the patient to a pump that beats 
out-of-step with the 


occlusion— 


daring 


heart's own beat 
to create the most favorable conditions 
for the heart to develop substitute chan- 
nels of circulation around the area of the 
occlusion (the shutdown in one of the 
heart wall’s own arteries). 

Dr. John Arthur Jacobey started from 
the premise that if the heart has time 
it can, in many if not most cases. repair 
itself. Back of this premise is the fact 
that post-mortem examinations 
deaths from other causes than heart at- 
tacks, frequently reveal gradual coronary- 


alter 


artery shutdowns, which developed so 
slowly that smaller, collateral artery 
branches grew and took over the work 


of the closing artery. 
These collatera 


dential side streets 





branches are like re 





little used when the 
through roads are open. Unfortunately, 


it is immediately after an attack that the 





UNTREATED CORONARY 
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east able to use the side-street 


the blood pressure is low, and it 


above-normal pressure to open 
neglected collater- 


Jacobey 


promptly the narrow 
als. The time to do this, Dr. 
concluded. is in the intervals (diastole) 


between heart contractior 





Dr. Jacobey and colleagues began by 
dogs standardized heart attacks by 


injecting plastic 


givil 





pellets into their coro- 
naries. Five out of six dogs died. Then 
they hooked up six other dogs, also given 
heart attacks. to a small 
that is timed by the trocardiograph. 
When the heart contracts. the 4 
relaxed and actually withdraws 
blood. When the heart relaxes, the 


and forces blood thr 


simple pump 









gets in its “beat 


the aorta into the coronary arteries 





two hours on the pump. five out of these 
six dogs lived. 

Dr. Jacobey explained that 1 
reduces the 


just been ¢ 





the pur 


heart's work when it has 





iged and its condition is 


most critical, 2 it 


increases the flow 


through all coronary vessels. but 3) it 





causes the gre increase in the former- 
ly dormant collateral branches. 

In the first human trials of the new 
technique, at the P Brigham 
Hospital, five patients in severe shock 


er Bent 





with catastrophically low blood pressure 
and with little chance of survival. have 
been hooked up to the pump. The opera- 
tion is relatively 


simple, requiring only 


an inci 





nin an arm artery, tor pressure 
femoral 
ip tube. 


measurements, and one in the 
art for the ce 
The patients 


promptly, within 





terpulse pur 
must be 
hours after the heart 





hooked up 


1 are kept on the hine for 





attack 
two hours. Of the re 
far, Dr. Jacobey 
they have been 








ults obtained so 
would say only that 


encouraging.’ 
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RESEARCHER JACOBEY 


' \ 
lt the heart has time.. 


Lung: Why Patient May Die 
Even if Operation ''Succeeds" 

If the , 
did the pa lie? Until 1942 surgeons 
explained it as “shock.” Then they 
learned to control shock in most 


operation was a success, why 
] 





ent ¢ 


by transfusing lost body fluids, especially 





vod. In the remaining cases, the com- 
“kidney failure. 
Now this can often be overcome 
kidney. Still 
me patients die. Boston’s Dr. Francis 
. Moore told the 


mon explanation became 
some- 
times with the artificial 


College of Surgeons 





or the causes of death 


f surgery at Harvard Med 
1 geon in chief of Peter 
tal, Dr. Moore is the 


world’s—outstand- 





ical Schoo! ar 
Bent Br 
nation s 





perhaps the 
ing authority on the vital importance of 
electrolyte balance 
(Time, Oct. 6 

ally expressed simply in terms of sodium 


1 pre 





gs2'. The balance is usu- 


salt solutions potassium salt solutions 
n the blood. But recent years’ work has 
shown that it is f 
that 

This critical balance is controlled by 
ic mechanisms in the heart 
m, the adrenal 
What concerns the sur- 


more complex than 





many automs 





kidneys, the 
ind sex gland 


geon Is wl 


nervous Svsté 





ens, either before sur- 
when the 
This results from 


gery or ol surgery 
balance is 


Dr. Moore 





“d erosion of the cell 
translated as shrinkir 
engine its mass 0 





energy-cover cells, in proportion to 








the the skeleton and other Ie 
ictive 

As begins, the cellular e 
nay dy shrunk from starva 
lor example that caused by cancer of 
the gullet or st ich from infectior 
or from the storage of excess water 5 
in the edema that goes with congestive 
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heart failure. The faltering engine grad- 
ually loses its power to deliver blood- 
borne nutrients to the muscles, Then the 
most vulnerable points, said Dr. Moore. 
are in the diaphragm and the muscles 
between the ribs. And the effects are 
most severe on breathing and coughing. 
The cause of death in surgical patients, 
he said, is seldom found in the heart. 
brain, kidneys or liver. For the final 
mechanism of death, surgeons should look 
to the lungs. 

The patient reaches a point where the 
mere act of breathing takes all the energy 
that his muscles can get. (In the normal 
person. breathing takes only 2° to 3°% 
of total energy.) He cannot even get 
rid of carbon dioxide. so he goes into 
acidosis. The biochemical picture becomes 
so distorted that neither heart nor arteries 
can function properly, and neither trans- 
fusions nor stimulating hormones take 
effect. Inflammation develops in the lungs 
or bronchi or both. Then the effort to 
cough, which requires a big reserve of 
muscle energy, makes a final demand 
that the patient cannot meet. He literally 
“breathes his last.” 

To reduce deaths after operations, Dr. 
Moore said, surgeons must keep on trying 
to preserve the exquisitely delicate bal- 
ance in blood and other fluids. Also, he 
suggested, they might use modified forms 
of artificial respiration to ease the load 
on patients’ lungs and release more en- 
ergy for the rest of the body, 





Brain: Chilling Removes 
Blood During Operation 


After a numbing discussion on how long 
a dog’s brain can survive without oxygen 
at various temperatures, Dr. Robert J. 
Boyd brought the audience at the College's 
surgical forum straight up in their chairs 
with an unscheduled addendum: “We re- 
cently performed selective brain cooling 
successfully in a clinical case at Stanford 
Medical Center.” In this way, Dr. Boyd 
reported an advance that may prove to be 
as epochal for brain surgery as was the 
development of the heart-lung machine 
for operations inside the heart. 

Surgeons operating in or on the brain 
have been more hampered than _ those 
working on any other part of the body by 
their inability to get a “dry field” to work 
in. The brain has a superabundant blood 
supply, and is more exacting than any 
other organ in its demands: if deprived of 
blood (and therefore oxygen) for more 
than about four minutes at normal tem- 
peratures, it suffers irreparable damage. 
At lower temperatures the brain can sur- 
vive longer, so some neurosurgeons have 
operated while the patient's whole body 
was cooled. But others felt that the brain 
needed to be more deeply chilled than the 
body can be, to give a longer safe time. 

At Stanford University, Dr. Boyd and 
colleagues found from their dog experi- 
ments that if the rest of the body stayed 
at near-normal temperature and the brain 
alone was cooled, it could be dropped as 
low as 68°F, for up to an hour with no 
oxygen at all and without apparent dam- 





ARTHUR SIEGE 


RESEARCHER Boypb 
A cool head. 


age. This meant that they could shut off 
its circulation entirely and give the sur- 
geon a virtually dry field. Last month the 
team tried it on a 54-year-old woman with 
a tumor in the right mastoid and middle 
ear, The tumor was so heavily supplied 
with blood vessels that removal was 
judged impossible, because of the risk of 
massive hemorrhage unless circulation 
could be stopped completely. 

The surgical team headed by Dr. John 
E. Connolly made an incision in the 
anesthetized patient's neck, to get at one 
of the carotid arteries that supply blood 
to the brain. First they drew out some 
blood, and added donor blood, to fill 
the pump-oxygenator (“heart-lung ma- 
chine”). To this was attached a cooler 
that chilled the oxygenated blood, The 
surgeons led this chilled blood into the 
brain arteries. After about 15 minutes 
the brain temperature dropped to 68°. 
The doctors then stopped the flow and 
clamped all the brain arteries shut. The 
patient’s own heart and lungs supplied 
fresh blood to the rest of her body. 

When Surgeon Robin P. Michelson 
reached the brain to remove the tumor, 
he hit no gusher, but found the area cool, 
still and, for all practical purposes, dry. 
Under these ideal conditions he was able 
to remove virtually all the tumor within 
ten minutes. though he probably could 
have taken four times as long without 
added risk. The research team removed 
their tubes and clamps, let the patient's 
own blood rewarm her brain. 

Though the patient has since had a 
stormy recuperation, this may have been 
mainly because of the unavoidable sever- 
itv of the operation. She has shown no 
signs of brain damage due to oxygen 
shortage. Her case opens a surgical hori- 
zon with possibilities of far safer and 
more effective operations for aneurysms 
(“blowouts” in brain blood vessels) and 
some brain tumors. 
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For the first time, the s.s. United States and 
the s.s. America will make special winter 
cruises to the West Indies. Send for free folder, 
Write U.S. Lines, 1 Broadway, New York 4. 





This elegant 





3 
oS 


sea-going resort 


commutes to 
Murope in 5 days 


Once aboard the s.s. United States, you'll 
say, “This is really living!” A service staff of 
700 anticipates the whims of the discriminat- 
ing passengers. There’s a swimming pool and 
gym. ‘Two movie theatres. The entire ship is 
air-conditioned, And the cuisine specializes 
in delicacies from 5 continents. 

This is Thrift Season with low off-season 
rates plus a 10% reduction on round trips. 





You can save 25% with excursion rates in 
effect November through February. 

The s.s. United States, world’s fastest ship, 
calls regularly at Havre and Southampton, 
makes special trips to Bremerhaven. 

The s.s. America, renowned for her luxuri- 
ous first-class accommodations, now offers 
new comfort and spaciousness for Tourist 
passengers. She calls regularly at Cobh, 
Havre, Southampton and Bremerhaven. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thorne Donnelley, Scottsdale, Arizona, 
on the promenade deck. He is retired Chairman of 
the Board of the Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 


UNITED 
STATES 
LINES 


Owner-operators of the s.s. United States, the 





5. America, and a fleet of 53 fast cargo vessels to 
Europe, the United Kingdom, the Far East, Australia 


Dr. and Mrs. F. C. Eisenmenger of Diisseldorf, Germany, and their 
daughter Brigitte J. Eisenmenger, a fashion model. The passenger 


lists include international leaders of society, business, government. 





RELIGION 





The New Heaven 

Where is heaven? 

“It's up there,” says the fundamental- 
ist, “and it’s accurately described in the 
Book of Revelation. Heaven has twelve 
gatés and a 144-cubit wall.” 

“No!” explodes Nikita Khrushchev. 
“We sent the astronaut Titov up there 
and he looked all over and didn’t see it 
anywhere,” 

“Heaven exists.” says the monsignor, 
placing his fingertips together. “That is 
all we know for sure. Some theologians 
hold that heaven is everywhere, as God is. 
Most. however, deem it more appropriate 
that it should be a special place with 
definite limits—a glorious abode in 
which the blessed have their home. The 
church has decided nothing about its 
locality.” 

Three-Story Universe. Few physicists 
would hazard a location for heaven, but 
one who does is exceptionally well quali- 
fied. He is William Grosvenor Pollard. so. 
executive director of the Institute of Nu- 
clear Studies at Oak Ridge. Tenn. He is 
also the Rev. William Grosvenor Pollard, 
associate rector of Oak Ridge’s St. St 
phen's Episcopal Church. He uses his ex- 
pertise in both fields in a stimulating 
just published book: Physicist and Chris- 
tian (Seabury Press; $4.25). 

Science, beginning with Copernicus, has 
knocked flat the old, literal, three-story 
concept of the universe—heaven in the 
top floor, hell in the cellar, the earth in- 
between. Physicist-Priest Pollard feels that 
a whole new imagery must be invented 
to depict for modern man the relation- 
ship between the natural and the super- 
natural. 

“The key to this approach,” he writes, 
“lies in conceiving the whole space-time 
continuum of our human intuition as be- 
ing immersed in a space of higher dimen- 
sions.” The reality of a higher dimen- 
sion than the three of space and one of 
time may seem somewhat clusive to ordi- 
nary human beings, but modern scientific 
minds can see it as mathematically just 
as sound, 

A higher dimension is the result of a 
lower one moved perpendicular to itself. 
Writes Pollard: “Heaven, instead of being 
above us in ordinary space, is perpendic- 
ular to ordinary space, and the eternal is 
perpendicular to the temporal dimension. 
The transcendent and the supernatural, 
instead of being pushed farther and far- 
ther away from us with each new advance 
in astronomy, are again everywhere in 
immediate contact with us, just as the 
dimension perpendicular to a plane sur- 
face is everywhere in contact with it, 
though transcendent to it.” 

Dimensional Status Seeking. Ii space 
as man experiences it is only a limited 
field in a space of higher dimension, the 
supernatural is just a question of one’s 
dimensional status. For a two-dimensional 
body, a three-dimensional one would be 
supernatural, and the same logic applies 
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cucver 
Van Eyck’s “Last JupGMENT” 
Paradise can be perpendicular. 


to steps into the fourth, fifth and any 
other dimensions. In this context, says 
Pollard, “even the supernatural domains 
of heaven and hell, which have been so 
universally acknowledged in human expe- 
rience, have as much claim on reality as 
does the restricted spacio-temporal do- 
main which constitutes nature. The only 
difference is that the boundary between the 
natural and the supernatural is then rather 
differently drawn. and in a manner much 
more agreeable to modern views of the 
natural universe.” 

Combining Episcopalian piety and sci- 
entific sophistication, Pollard thus virtu- 
ally sweeps readers into his fifth-dimen- 
sion heaven. But it is a heaven that Van 
Eyck (see cut) would have had a hell of 
a time painting. 








Mary's Beads 


In an apostolic letter to the world’s 
Roman Catholics, Pope John XXIII last 
week made a plea for more frequent reci- 
tation of the rosary as a way of praying 
for peace. “The rosaryof Mary,” he 
wrote, “becomes the elevation of a great 
public and universal prayer for the ordi- 
nary and extraordinary needs of the Holy 
Church, of the nations and of the whole 
world.” 

The Rose Garland. The popularity of 
the rosary is growing in the modern world, 
along with increased devotion to the Vir- 
gin Mary. The use of prayer beads recedes 
into the earliest years of Christianity. In 
the 4th century, Paul the Hermit tallied 
his 300 prayers a day by collecting 300 
pebbles and discarding them one at a time. 
In the 11th century, Countess Godiva of 
Coventry, the celebrated ecdysiast, be- 
queathed to a certain statue of the Virgin 
Mary “the circlet of precious stones which 
she had threaded on a cord in order that 
by fingering them one after another she 
might count her prayers exactly.” In the 
r2th century, the prayer now known as 
the Hail Mary* came into general use, 
and the beads began to be associated with 
the Virgin and take on something like 
their present form. The rose is Mary's 
flower, and the beads took their present 
name from the Latin rosurius: a garland 
of roses. 

The Weapon. A set of rosary beads is 
divided into five groups called decades, 
with ten beads per decade. In saying the 
rosary, the user recites ten Hail Marys 
for each decade. meditating as he does so 
on a meaningful episode in the life of 
Christ or Mary, known as a “mystery.” 
Each decade begins with the Lord’s Prayer 
and ends with a Gloria (“Glory be to the 
Father and to the Son and to the Holy 
Ghost, as it was in the beginning, is now 
and ever shall be, world without end”), 
In a full recitation. which takes 20 min- 
utes, the user goes around the rosary three 
times, and the Hail Marys, including the 
required extras, total Rosaries are 
not necessarily beads; manufacturers of 
religious gadgetry, despite general church 
disapproval, peddle plastic counters and 
clickers with buttons to press and needles 
to point. 

No. 1 rosary promoter is big, broguish 
Father Patrick Peyton, who conducts mass 
rallies around the world to encourage the 
use of the rosary in family worship (“The 
family that prays together stays togeth- 
er’). In San Francisco last week, Father 
Peyton preached the rosary to some 250,- 
ooo people in Golden Gate Park; last year 
in South America he distributed 1,500,000 
rosaries to the poor, Says he: “The rosary 
has accomplished many great wonders in 
the world. When recited in the family 
each day, it is the most powerful weapon 
in our armory today against the evils that 
beset us.” 





153. 


“Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with 
thee. Blessed art thou among women and bless 
ed is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus, Holy Mary, 
Mother of God, pray for us sinners, now and at 
the hour of our death.” 
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The “sound you can see” cuts paperwork 
costs! Savings are immediate and substan- 
tialwhen you usea Dictaphone Time-Master 
for dictation. And this faster, more accurate 
method releases your secretary for other 
important duties. 

The Time-Master is the most advanced 
of all dictating machines. Its unique design 
is made possible through the development 
of the exclusive Dictabelt Record, most prac- 


tical of all recording mediums for dictation. 

It's the ‘‘sound you can see.”’ Your voice 
is recorded on visible tone grooves so you 
always know exactly where you are. No re- 
handling—you get a fresh surface every 
time for just pennies. 

If you’re feeling today’s profit squeeze, 
let Dictaphone, the most experienced name 
in the field, help you. Have a Dictaphone 
Representative survey your needs soon. 
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( Shure erbirds 


Today the car that brings the boldest new ideas to the American 
road is multiplied four times. For now there are four new 
Thunderbird models... paced by a unique expression of total 
luxury, the limited-edition Sports Roadster. 

Sleek as a racing hydroplane, arrogantly individual in its 
gleaming sweep of deck, this is the most exciting invitation to 
two-passenger travel ever issued... but removal of the tonneau 
cover reveals the standard Thunderbird rear seat when four 
must journey. (Particularly pleasant is the fact that the top can 
be raised with the tonneau cover in place.) There’s also a 
Thunderbird in evening dress, the Landau coupe with 
leather-grained vinyl top; plus a new version of the car 
everyone would love to own, the four-passenger Hardtop, and 
the sun worshippers’ own edition, the swift-lined Convertible. 

All four pure Thunderbird, all sparkling with original 
Thunderbird ideas, from Swing-Away Steering Wheel to 
“floating” rear view mirror... and all crafted to Thunderbird 


standards of extraordinary quality. See them at your Ford Dealer’s. 








The padded, leather-grained vinyl top of the Landau coupe 


expresses the Thunderbird spirit in terms of formal elegance, 


adds a traditional accent in the glint of a landau S-bar. 
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Thunderbird Sports Roadster—The slip-stream includes full-chrome wire wheels and a passenger assist 
headrests are an integral part of the Sports Roadster’s bar, plus the Swing-Away Steering Wheel. power 


distinctive lift-off tonneau cover. Standard equipment steering and power brakes found on all Thunderbirds. 
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The sleek prow of the Hardtop sheathes the The Convertible conceals its top, completely and automatically, 


secret of Thunderbird’s torrential power— at the flick of a switch. There's no cloth boot to attach, 
the high-performance 390 Special V-8. no bulge to break the flawless sweep of line. 
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The two do seem to sing each other’s praises 
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. But isn’t V.O. itself Gi a composition ? Its 


vibrant flavor is in perfect harmony with its lyrical lightness. A century-old classic of crafts 


manship. Canada’s finest whisky. Seagram 
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Happy Landings 

As they circled over Geneva, Switzer- 
land, passengers in the French-built Cara- 
velle jetliner had considerable cause for 
alarm. The plane’s landing gear was crip- 
pled. and the pilot was cautiously con- 
suming excess fuel before he let down for 
a tricky emergency landing. Tanks almost 
empty, the Caravelle curved toward the 
field. There, just as its wheels touched 
down, the pilot popped a small drag para- 
chute to check the plane’s speed. For anx- 
ious seconds the ship ran level, losing 
speed rapidly; then the right wingtip 
scraped the concrete; the plane veered 
slowly off the runway and stopped. Not 
a single passenger was injured. 

The Caravelle’s drag chute, which al- 
most surely prevented a ghastly crack-up 


to work the wheel brakes. The brakes ap- 
parently locked. and four tires blew. Re- 
verse thrust did not help, may actually 
have compounded the trouble. The great 
plane skidded off the runway, smashed a 
parked truck. crashed against a concrete 
shoulder and burst into fame. There have 
been other near disasters involving both 
DC-8s and 707s. and many of them have 
been caused by hydraulic failure. On any 
one of them, nervous passengers would 
have welcomed the added safety factor of 
a drag chute. 

Drag chutes cannot prevent all landing 
accidents, and since they must be re- 
packed after each use, they are not for 
routine use on commercial airplanes. But 
Theodore G. Linnert. head of the Air Line 
Pilots Association's safety department. 
points out that when a pilot knows that 








carry drag chutes? In questions of air 
safety, definitive answers are as scarce as 
antigravity screens, but several theories 
have been suggested. One is that the air- 
line operators dislike such devices be- 
cause their very presence suggests the pos- 
sibility of trouble and scares potential 
passengers. Another argument is that the 
Federal Aviation Agency is not pushing 
drag chutes. and therefore the airlines and 
airplane manufacturers feel no urge to 
install them. The weight of a drag chute, 
after all, would eliminate a couple of pas- 
senger seats which, on the rare occasions 
when an airplane is chock-full, add to 
airline income. 


Gas Guidance 


To casual kibitzers at Cape Canaveral, 
the Polaris missile that took off from a 
dry-land pad and soared successfully 
downrange may have represented simply 
one more test shot. To U.S. Navy techni- 





NTERPRE 


SENEVE 


CRIPPLED CARAVELLE LANDING SAFELY WITH DraG CHUTE 


at Geneva, is a simple safety device that 
most modern airplane designers and many 
pilots consider ridiculously old-fashioned. 
High-performance military planes use drag 
chutes to check their speed on touch- 
but all U.S. commercial jetliners 
prefer thrust reversal on their jet engines 
as an aid to braking. Like mechanical 
brakes, thrust reversers can be used as 
little or as much as required. In normal 
landings. commercial jets find thrust re- 
versers far more efficient than drag chutes. 

Sickening Skids. But there is still much 
to be said for the old-fashioned drag chute 
as an additional safety factor. In recent 
months, a series of crashes and near crash- 
es has spelled out with deadly clarity the 
inherent difficulty of handling modern jet- 
liners both in the air and on the ground. 
Complicated control and braking systems 
require complicated hydraulic systems 
which have had a_ high incidence of 
trouble. 

One of the worst jet crashes caused by 
hydraulic failure involved a DC-S that 
lost its hydraulic pressure before landing 
at Denver on July 11. After a smooth 
landing, the pilot was forced to rely on a 
tricky emergency compressed-air system 


down 
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Good little thing to have around. 


he is heading for a dangerous landing be- 
cause of something like hydraulic trouble. 
a drag chute would be an effective safety 
device. Thrust reversal used alone. in the 
brakes, is difficult to apply 
evenly to multi-engine jets. may very well 
cause the dangerous skid it is meant to 
control. Popped out of its niche under the 
tail just at touch-down, a drag chute not 
only slows the plane but keeps it rolling 
straight, reducing the 
own tires or uneven brakes and thrust 
reversers, 

Triple Insurance. Drag parachutes are 
neither heavy nor expensive. On B-s2 
heavy bombers. which weigh more than 
175 tons fully loaded. they cost S830 per 
ship and weigh only 120 Ibs. The new 
Lockheed JetStar, a four-jet executive 
plane. carries as standard equipment a 
drag chute that weighs only 20 Ibs. Lock- 
heed spokesmen believe that a JetStar 
chute has yet to be used. but they say 
bluntly: “The purpose is safety. It's an 
insurance item for stopping. First you 
have the brakes, then thrust reversal. then 
the drag chute. It’s a good little thing to 
have around.” 

Why do no commercial U.S. jetliners 


absence of 


slewing effect of 


cians, the deadly bird signaled the start 
of a new era in U.S. rocketry. A revolu- 
tionary new control system guided its 
second stage. 

Standard weapon of U.S. nuclear sub- 
marines, the Polaris burns solid fuel, and 
it cannot be steered, as liquid-fuel rockets 
are, by swiveling the whole combustion 
chamber. Instead, Polarises now at sea 
use jetavators—movable nozzles inserted 
in their jet streams to deflect them and 
thus keep the rocket on course. No one 
likes jetavators; they are inherently trou- 
blesome, and their drag on the fast-moving 
jet stream soaks up precious thrust power 
even when they are not in use. 

The new Polaris is equipped with nozzles 
that have no obstructions and no moving 
parts. For directional control, a small 
amount of freon gas is shot into the side 
of the hot exhaust stream, detlecting it 
just as if the nozzle had been turned. 
The system is light, and since it is not 
exposed to high heat or pressure, it is po- 
tentially trouble-free. Many missilemen 
are confident that solid-propellant rockets, 
already an important U.S. specialty, will 
be even more valuable when brief blasts 
of freon are used to twitch (heir fiery tails. 
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THE THEATER 
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Unwrapping Mummies 


The Caretaker (by Harold Pinter) ups 
curtain on a West London room that looks 
like the Pharaoh's tomb of a junkman. 
There are bales of yellowed newspapers 
moldy tennis rackets, scattered bureau 
drawers, a sink bowl, and a disconnected 
gas stove graced with a gilt plaster Bud- 
dha. There is a lawn mower and a blow- 
torch. On a rope strung from the leaky 
roof hangs a paint bucket into which 
drops of water plunk like the tick-tock of 
doom. Into this dusty, chilly tomb, I 
lish Playwright Pinter deposits three 
mummies of modern n, who proceed to 











strip off each other's wrappings with rip- 
ples of humor, glints of malice and a pas- 
sionate alternating current of regard and 
disregard for their common humanity. 

The room is the property of two odd 
brothers. The elder (Robert Shaw) has 
been in a mental institution, and between 
long silences he constructs his thoughts 
with the meticulous intensity of a child 
building a tower of blocks; the younger 
(Alan Bates) is a tradesman who only 
occasionally visits the room. In a gesture 
of almost absent-minded Samaritanism 
the elder brother invites an old tramp to 
share his quarters. 

This bum, memorably played by Don- 
ald Pleasence, is the smelliest, itchiest 
un-deloused scamp ever plucked from the 
rim of a rubbish barrel. Every time he 
opens his mouth, he picks at the scab of 
past wrongs and present hates. A wily 
slum serf, the tramp raises a mock one- 
finger salute to his masters, and plays the 
brothers off against each other. They, in 
turn, offer him the nebulous post of care- 
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Bates & PLEASENCE IN “CARETAKER” 
In the cycle of self-c 
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taker, and finally, in mutual revulsion 
cast him out to an unknown fate. 

In defiance of its spider-thin plot line 
The Caretaker is completely absorbing— 
the kind of drama that leaves playgoers 
too intent to cough because they are 
forced to follow the play on several levels 
of meaning. 

Psychologically. each of the characters 
is paralyzed by failures of will and nerve 
and the junk-cluttered room reflects that 
impasse. Yet, each of them nurses a delu 
sionary hope that if he can take a certain 





first step in self-therapy, he can “get this 
place going.” as the tramp caretaker puts 
it. The elder brother believes that his sal- 
vation lies in building a workshop in the 
yard, but he is finicky about using only 
“wood wood and he gets to a hardware 
store so belatedly that the jig saw he needs 
The tramp plans to make a 
trip to a nearby town for sor 
papers that will clarify his identity. yet 
he repeatedly puts it off because his shoes 
and the weather are not quite right. The 
younger brother believes that he himself 
will forge ahead with big plans when his 
brother is cured. Locked in the cycle ol 
self-concern, as Playwright Pinter subtly 
emphasizes through individual repetitive 
speech patterns, no one of the characters 
can save himself. Each member of this 
weirdly disparate trio needs the others 
but the language of cooperation is not in 
them. and they niggle with all-too-human 
stubbornness over whether a window 
should be up or down. Their final tragedy 
is to deny their mutual need and fall apart 
into isolation. 


is “gone. 
personal 








Philosophically, this is a telling restate- 
ment of man’s eternal aloneness. Political- 
ly. it seems like a parable of humanity's 
pressing international predicament. The- 
atrically, The Caretaker represents a high 
order of aesthetic achievement, the kind 
of drama that at play’s end no longer be- 
longs to the playwright, but to every sen- 
tient playgoer. 


Grandpére Noél 


Sail Away (by Noél Coward) is carbon- 
copy Coward. All it needs is a carbon-copy 
audience from the dated musical comedies 
of the ‘20s and ‘30s. Sample dialogue 
Englishman, in tweeds and monocle: “I've 
just found a cockroach in my bath. 
Steward I trust it was a British cock 
roach, sir. 

Still, at times. a gallant Broadway cast 
has a ball among the mothballs. In the 
role of Mimi Paragon. social director of 
the S.S. Coronia, Star Elaine Stritch per- 
forms comic labors in herding a party of 
U.S. hicks. stuffy Britons. lushes. lady 
vuthors, child horrors and pet dogs (in- 
cluding one named Adlai) through a Med- 
iterranean cruise with stops at Tangiers 
Naples and the Parthenon. 

By and large, she treats her charges as 
if they were coated with some brand of 
human repellent, then falls for a boy in 
Man Tan. She is the senior partner in 
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SrritcH tn “Sat Away” 


In the megaton range. 


the May-September affair, and it is the 
unlikeliest shipboard romance since the 
Owl and the Pussycat went to sea. 

Comedienne Stritch punches out her 
lines with the raucous authority of a 
pneumatic drill, and in a number called 
Why Do the Wrong People Travel? she 
is a song blaster in the megaton range. 
Choreographer Joe Layton paces the show 
with wryly inventive dance sequences, 
notably a goofily spastic Beatnik Love 
Affair. An Italian wedding party that turns 
into a tourist trap is a hilarious cross- 
cultural spoof. But the S.S. Coronia is 
really a ship of the desert, and it is a 
long dry haul between oases. 


AWOL 


Blood, Sweat & Stanley Poole (by 
James and William Goldman) shoots its 
best line in the title. In three acts 
this small-bore saga of the peacetime 
army in the mid-'sos rarely hits a comu 
target that has not already been riddled 
in the long and simple-minded annals ol 
G.I. humor. 

Lieut. Stanley Poole (Darren Mc- 
Gavin), a hard-bitten campaigner, has 
been frightened out of his dimmish wits 
by a directive. To hold his rank, he must 
pass a college test; to pass the test, he is 
bribing the post education officer with 
every last field jacket and wall locker in 
his supply room. Peter Fonda, an egghead 
private who goes psycho at the sight of 
an unsheathed bayonet. offers to tutor 
McGavin, and soon he is running a class 
for every Neanderthal 


[hin as a soda straw, but vastly more 





man on the post. 

resilient Fonda makes a_ personable 
Broadway debut as the third of the acting 
Fondas (Father Henry, Sister Jane). 
Otherwise, all of the familiar adenoidal 
monsters that only a first sergeant could 
love show up for roll call in Stanley 
Poole, and the laughs are mostly AWOL. 
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The United States is at war. 
Congress has appropriated 
$640 million for military air- 
craft. In the shortest possible time, 
thousands of planes must be built and 
shipped to Army and Navy airdromes 
throughout the country. Overnight, an 
infant airplane industry becomes one 
of the most important in America 

In swift recognition of this fact, a 
Royal oe insurance company, on 
December 27th, 1917, creates the first 
policy insuring aircraft against loss by 
fire on land or in the air ever offered 


DEC. 27, 1917. 


in the United States. 

Since 1845, Royal-Globe has been 
pioneering new kinds of insurance to 
meet the ever-changing needs of the 
times. Today, it is one of the largest, 
most respected insurance organiza- 
tions in the world. In the United States 
alone, Royal-Globe has 175 field offices 
and over 18,000 agents, all eminently 
qualified to write insurance for every 
kind of risk. For intelligent protec- 
tion, you would do well to see the 
independent agent who 


represents Royal-Globe! 


ROYAL-GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Casualty + Fire + Marine + Surety 





150 William Street, New York 38, New York 





ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. © ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY © GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY © QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY © AMERICAN ANO FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY © THE BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. © THAMES & MERSEY MAR NE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
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FASHION 
And Now, George 


In gratitude, one movie actress gave 
him a Lincoln Continental convertible. 
Another lady, still tingling from his touch, 
gave him a stereo phonograph; still an- 
other thanked him with a complete set of 
expensive china. In Hollywood, where 
$1,000 gifts are exchanged as casually as 
husbands and wives. hairdressers are rare- 
ly so rewarded. But George Masters, hair 
stylist of Saks Fifth Avenue in Beverly 
Hills, is more adored than all the cars. 
phonographs and dinnerware can tell. At 
23, George of Beverly Hills is Holly- 
wood’s answer to Kenneth of Lilly Daché. 
the man that Jackie Kennedy made 
famous. 

Last week Saks brought George to its 
Manhattan headquarters so that New 





MARILYN Monroe 





her. He has flown to San Francisco for 
two hours to “do” Perle Mesta, and to 
Europe for two months as Jennifer Jones's 
personal hairdresser. His income this year 
7 be $65.000, but George is dissatistied 

“If I could do what I want. I'd give it 
all up and be a beach bum”). 

Stuck with his success. George deals 
authoritatively with his work. “I simply 
will not associate myself with anything 
I don't believe in, like the artichoke 
hairdo. I don't like it. and I won't do it, 
and that’s that. I will take no one with 
plastic shoes or purses. and I won't do 
anybody under 18.” His clients include 
Cyd Charisse, Hedda Hopper, Mrs. Henry 
Ford II and Anita Colby, all out of their 
teens. and not one of whom would be 
caught dead in plastic. And George is as 
admiring of his patrons as they are of 
him. “Hollywood glamour girls,” he says, 
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BEN MARTIN 


Grorce & Mopet 
“Women should look like little European boys." 


York sophisticates could sample his talent. 
George hovered — the salon, super- 
vised underlings (“Set her sides in pins, 
the top so, so “ee so in rollers. Oh God. 
just give her what she wants”), and 
longed for home (“New York is over- 
rated; the West is so much further ahead 
in fashion’), Blond and slim and looking 
slightly like the late James Dean. George 
first started styling hair eight years ago 
in Grosse Pointe. Mich. The heads he 
dressed then belonged to ordinary, every- 
day $100,000-a-year executives’ wives. To- 
day he teases hair (at $25 a turn in the 
salon, $75 for a house call) on heads that 
belong to world-famous names. 

When Marilyn Monroe felt an opera- 
tion coming on last summer, George (for 
$1,000 plus expenses) says that he flew to 
New York to be sure that she looked her 
best entering the hospital.* When the late 
Marion Davies traveled East for the in- 
auguration of President Kennedy, George 
(for $2,000 for two days) accompanied 


* For her exit, Marilyn called in Kenneth, 
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“are chicquer than these New York soci- 
ety women. They know what to wear and 
what to do for themselves. Like Marilyn, 
for instance, she knows every pore in her 
face. And what wonderful hair she has, 
what body.” 

George of Beverly Hills wears his own 
hair on the longish side. but cautions wom- 
en against too much hair-fullness. “Wom- 
en,” he says, “should look like little Euro- 
pean boys. Their hair should be short and 
cropped. Any woman who will not wear 
her hair that way is basically very in- 
secure. And Kenneth, with his big poufy 
boufiant jobs, is just too jazzy for me. 
Mrs. Kennedy, believe me, could look a 
lot better,” 


TRAVEL 
Buckling Down 


Although Detroit now fits all its cars 
with seat-belt| mountings, most drivers 
have proved reluctant to spend the few 
extra dollars to buy the belts themselves. 
Despite their proven value in reducing 





injury in case of accident, many owners 
just don’t like the belts cluttering up the 
front seat. Last week. taking matters 
into its own hands, Wisconsin became the 
first state to order seat belts installed on 
all 1962 autos sold there. The Federal 
Government also specifies seat-belt 
mountings on its vehicles, but so far 
only a few agencies—Commerce. Labor. 
Health. Education and Welfare, Forestry 
Service. FBI—require use of belts for 
drivers and passengers. 


CHILDREN 
Barnyard on Fifth Avenue 


Any adult knows that a zoo is a place 
where animals look at the people. Chil- 
dren, on the other hand, like to look at 
the animals—and. better yet, touch them 
if they can. Trouble is, many zoos are so 
arranged that the only things within a 
child’s reach are balloons, peanuts, pop- 
corn and restrooms. In Manhattan's Cen- 
tral Park last week, kids flocked by the 
thousands into a brand-new zoo, built just 
for them. 

Donated to the city by former Gover- 
nor and Mrs. Herbert H. Lehman, the 
z00 is a brightly colored fairyland that is 
designed to make adults feel just a little 
bit as if they were intruding in some- 
body else's territory (see color). A grown- 
up must be accompanied by a child to get 
past the catpaet -height turnstile (admis- 
sion; 10¢). The coin-operated dispensers 
for <itmeal food are knee-high, and the 
Waste receptacles are painted to look like 
enormous green and yellow frogs (FEED 
ME PAPER) and big brown bulldogs (1 
EAT ANYTHING }. 

A large “contact ring” is full of rabbits, 
ducks and chickens that the children can 
fondle and lug around to their hearts’ 
content, The houses of the Three Little 
Pigs—one of straw, another of sticks, and 
a third of non-huffable brick—sure enough 
hold three pigs. In Old MacDonald's Farm 
roam a placid Jersey cow and her calf, 
a few llamas. a couple of goats and 
black baby yak. Behind the barn is a run 
for sheep, roosters, hens and geese, and 
there is a pen for three raccoons that hide 
in a log. The children can also poke 
around in a good-sized Noah's Ark, where 
the rabbits sleep at night. a candy-striped 
Hansel and Gretel gingerbread house (no 
witch), a turreted castle with winding 
stairs (and “Stoop” signs for the adults), 
and a walk-in birdcage. In Mouseville, 
built to resemble a big cheese. they can 
study scurrving white mice. and in the 
Hurdy-Gurdy House. a monkey swings 
to music. Best of all, they can slide 
down a “rabbit hole” just like Alice, and 
walk into the mouth of a huge whale 
just like Jonah. 

By week's end more than 40.000 kids 
had roamed the zoo to leave their hand- 
prints on all the creatures (“Mom- 
meeeeee! Lookit! I'm touching a bun- 
ny!”), In fact, the bunnies got such 
enthusiastic huggings from small admirers 
that they had to be retired, in shifts, to 
sheltered pens to recuperate. 
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How do you service a satellite? 


niques, requirements for manned maintenance at all levels, 


The instant a manned satellite goes into orbit, the question 
of service becomes critical. How do you handle routine or 
emergency maintenance and repair, for instance? What 
about getting replacement parts up there, supplying food 
and other necessities, or removing and replacing personnel? 

At Northrop a special task force has been assigned to 
explore the complex technical problems involved and come 
up with practical recommendations. They are giving par- 
ticular attention to such areas as the design of a general 


shuttle vehicle, close-in rendezvous and docking tech- 


and methods for transfer of men, materials and equipment 
under conditions of weightlessness. 

Not all the problems are solved yet, even on paper. But 
a surprising number of practical answers have been found. 
That’s Northrop’s special strength... finding realistic 
answers to the problems of the space age, and translating 


them into working hardware. 
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Home on the Range 


If there is anything that tugs at a 
Texan's superiority complex. it is the 
fact that no Texas college has ranked No. 
1 in the football polls for more than 
20 years. No state takes the game more 
grimly. Rawboned youngsters begin lock- 
ing noseguards in the second grade. Texas 
supports four bowl games (Cotton, Blue- 
bonnet, Sun, Prairie View), three pro- 
fessional franchises, 30 college teams— 
and many of the nation’s football book- 
makers. The eight teams in the Southwest 
Conference* have produced some 6; All- 
Americas, are the breeding grounds for 
such superb professionals as Yale Lary, 
Kyle Rote, John David Crow and Bobby 
Layne. Still, a national championship is 
only a distant memory in Texas. Perhaps 
the biggest reason is the fratricidal nature 
of the bruising Southwest Conference, in 
which each team must play all the others 
each season—a harrowing schedule from 
which it is nearly impossible to escape 
unscathed, 

In the Southwest Conference, every 
game is a grudge match. Private Rice 
carries a finely honed ax for public 
Texas. Fort Worth’s Texas Christian 
nurses a traditional, geographic hatred of 
Dallas’ Southern Methodist. and the two 
state schools—Texas and Texas A. & M. 
—have been slugging it out since 1894. 
But some of the wildest moments in con- 
ference history have been produced by 
the rivalry between Baptist Baylor 
and Methodist S.M.U. Arkansas Coach 
Frank Broyles was an assistant at Baylor 
in 1947, assigned to the spotting phone 
in the press box during the S.M.U. 
game. A few minutes before half time 
Broyles leit his seat to join the team in 
the dressing room. As he emerged from 
the press-box elevator, a great roar went 
up from the crowd. “What happened?” 
Broyles yelled to the nearest spectator, 
“Oh.” came the angry answer. “Those 
s.0.b.s just scored.” “Yes ves, said the 
excited Broyles. “But which s.o.b.s?" 

Big News. Season after season, the 
Southwest Conference is one of the 
roughest, toughest leagues in the U.S. 
This season it is tougher than ever. Lines 
are brawny and deep, defenses are stanch 
and sound. But in the offense-minded 
Southwest Conference, the big news is a 
corps of fleet-footed backs who can run 
over and around the most dogged line- 
backer, butt heads with the best in the 
country. Among them: 
> Baylor's bull-necked Ronnie Bull (6 
ft., 198 lbs.), a halfback last season, who 
was switched to fullback this year to take 
advantage of his straight-ahead speed. 
Bull runs the 100-yd. dash in 9.8 sec.. has 
exceptional balance. Says Texas Line- 
backer Pat Culpepper: “You don't get 
Bull the first time—because he just 


%* The cight: Baylor, Texas Christian, Rice, 
Southern Methodist, Texas, Texas A. & M., 
Texas Tech, Arkansas 
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bounces off. You have to get him on the 
second bounce.” 

> Texas’ scrawny (5 ft. 11 in., 160 Ibs.) 
Jimmy Saxton, a crazy-legged halfback 
who takes off in all directions, prompted 
one opposing defense man to counsel: 
“If you miss Saxton. just wait a minute. 
He's liable to be back.” 

> Arkansas’ light-footed Lance Alworth 
(6 ft.. 175 Ibs.) is the key man in the 
Razorback’s fast-breaking backfield. Says 
Arkansas Coach Broyles: “He's what we 
call an even and leavin’ man. When he’s 
even with you, he’s leavin’.” 

> Texas Christian's Guy (“Sonny”) 
Gibbs, at 6 ft. 7 in. and 230 Ibs. the 
biggest quarterback in college football 
runs like a fullback and has such long 
arms that teammates claim he doesn't 
need to pass—“he just hands the ball 
across the line. 

Hard Way. For most of each season 
the teams of the Southwest Conference 
are content to knock each other off in 
their « stadiums. Now and then 
though, the Texas schools step out of 
state—and their _high-{ n inter- 
sectional opponents ot 1 wish the 
Texans had stayed home on the range, 
Already this season, such familiar found- 
ries as Ohio State (tied by Texas Chris- 
tian, 7-7), Pittsburgh (beaten by Baylor, 
6-13) and Kansas (beaten by T.C.U., 
17-16) have learned the hard way that 
Fexans take their football seriously. 














Scoreboard 

e Bettors who base their choice on the 
jockey rather than his mount found a 
bonanza when crew-cut Johnny Sellers 





23, the nation’s leading rider (304 \ 
ners}, booted home eight straight winners. 
tied the U.S. record set by Howard Craig 
in 1951. A $2 bet parlayed on Sellers 
eight mounts would have earned some 
$49,000. 

@ Major league baseball attendance was 
down 5.6°% in tg61, but other statistics 
were impressive. Detroit's Norm Cash 
(.361) took the American League batting 
championship. Pittsburgh's Roberto Cle- 
mente (.351) won the National League 








i 


crown. Top American League pitcher was 
New York's Whitey Ford (25-4); big 
winners in the National League were Cin- 
cinnati’s Joey Jay and Milwaukee's War- 
ren Spahn, with 21 victories each. 

© Football rolled on, taking its toll and 
separating the men’s schools from the 
boys’. Columbia's best team in years lost 
to Princeton for the tenth straight year, 
30-20. Maryland upset high-ranked Syra- 
cuse, 22-21. Notre Dame, strong on the 
ground, took to the air to edge tough 
Purdue, 22-20. The Big Ten looked like 
one big powerhouse: Michigan routed 
Army, 38-8; Michigan State took Stan- 
ford, 31-3; Ohio State set down U.C.L.A. 
13-3. But, in the week’s thriller, lowa 
rated first in the nation and heavily fa- 
vored, just did turn back U.S.C. and its 
brilliant sophomore back, Willie Brown, 
35-34, after leading 21-0, 








Baytor’'s BuLI 
"On the second bounce. 





Texas’ SAXTON 
"Liable to be back.” 





GENE PRESCOTT 


ARKANSAS’ ALWORTH 
Even and leavin’." 





RICHARD E. GARRETT 
T.C.U.’s Gipss 
ands the ball across the line." 
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KuHRvuSHCHEV; “Let Us... Avom ALL... AcTIONS WHICH... 
Coup AGGRAVATE... THIS SERIOUS... SITUATION!” 


THE PRESS 





Therapeutic Pen 


On Amsterdam's ancient, influential, 
and conservative Algemeen Handelsblad 
(literally “general commercial newspa- 
per”), the convictions of a stocky dis- 
placed German named Fritz Behrendt 
stick out like battle flags. To hear Behr- 
endt tell it, the whole world is sick, and 
he is just the doctor it needs. “There are 
a lot of things wrong with our Western 
free world,” said Behrendt last week, “not 
the least of which is the God-damned at- 
titude of slow motion, indifference, short- 
sightedness toward political problems. But 
that’s whooping cough compared with the 
cancer from the Soviet Union, One can 
cure whooping cough, but one dies of 
cancer.” 

Occasional Damper. In his dedicated 
effort to excise this international growth, 
Behrendt is not content with mere angry 
words. For the last seven years, as the 
Algemeen Handelsblad’s editorial cartoon- 
ist, he has thrust repeatedly at world 
Communism with one of the sharpest and 
most therapeutic pens in all of Europe. 
He attacks his favorite target, 
Khrushchev, with such passion 
that the paper occasionally 
feels it necessary to put the 
damper on Fritz: last week his 
editors vetoed a Behrendt pro- 
posal to draw two Dutchmen 
convicted in Kiev as spies, be- 
neath a bed occupied by a 
snoozing Khrushchev. Most of 
the paper's 70,000 subscribers 
are delighted with Behrendt’s 
daring lance work—with one 
notable and royal exception. 
In 1959, after Behrendt 


showed Khrushchev changing BEHRENDT 
















































from angel to devil and back again, former 
Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands, 
horrified at what she considered sacrilege, 
canceled her subscription. 

Behrendt’s special skill lies in his capac- 
ity to unravel the most labyrinthine inter- 
national maze, and to explain the most 
convoluted international personality, with 
a few deft lines. His Castro is a bellower 
whose gaping mouth reveals a hammer- 
and-sickle tongue. Egypt's Gamal Abdel 
Nasser is a perspiring sphinx; West Ger- 
many’s tough old Chancellor Adenauer, an 
uncrackable walnut. As depicted by Behr- 
endt, France's De Gaulle wears spectacles 
that reflect the Gaullist cosmos; a double 
image of Charles de Gaulle himself. 

Flirtation & Favor. Berlin-born Fritz 
Behrendt’s caricaturing skill, as well as 
his hostility to the Reds, had improbable 
origins. His father wanted him to be a 
pastry cook. But Behrendt boned up in- 
stead on Upton Sinclair and Karl Marx, 
spent part of his youth flirting with the 
left. He worked on road-building projects 
for Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia, took a 
free course at a Zagreb art school, moved 
to East Berlin on a job illus- 
trating books for prospective 
young Communists. But after 
Stalin denounced  Titoism, 
Behrendt became disillusioned. 
He made wild public comment 
in defense of his Yugoslav 
pals, was picked up in 1949 by 
East Berlin Vopos and im- 
prisoned for six months. On 
release, he drifted to the Neth- 
erlands, began freelancing 
anti-Communist cartoons that 
found quick favor in the 
Dutch Press. 

Behrendt’s wallop can no 
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FeisO ENOT 


“Ano Now... tu SHow You... THe Very New... SOVIET PROPOSAL... 
For Tue Sovution ... Or THe GerMAN Question!” 
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longer be measured by its impact in 
Amsterdam. Without any help from his 
paper, he has managed to syndicate him 


self on a global scale. His work appears 
regularly in 40 papers from West Ger- 
iny to Japan. including two in New 


mar 
York (the Herald Tribune and the Sunday 
Ti 





mes), and obviously will soon spread 
farther. 
Hearst's Step Forward 

\ giant step forward takes place in 


ton today!” caroled the newspaper ad- 





isement. This jovful declaration was 
followed by the announcement _ that 
Hearst's two Boston tabloids, the morn 
ing Record and the evening American 
had “combined into one Henceforth 
the dwindling number of Bostonians who 
prefer their news a la Hearst will have 
o get along with a single daily, the 
Record-American. 


In a sense, the Hearst merger did in 





deed represent a “step forward.” It elim- 
inated a tenant from “the poor farm of 
American journalism as the late Os- 


wald Garrison Villard described Boston's 
dismal and undistinguished newspaper 
scene (which, besides the two Hearst tabs 
includes the Globe, the Herald and the 
Traveler). But Hearst's motive was less 
gress than pure economy. Both tab- 





loids have been losing ground for ye: 
Record circulation has dropped 59.0 








to 352,84 since 1957; over the same 
period, the American has slipped from 
176.318 to 163,169. After the merger 
was announced, dismissal telegrams went 
out to 222 employees; eventually the lay- 
otf hgure may reach 600 (out of a total 
work force on both papers of 1.800), An- 
ticipated annual savings in wages alone 
$1,200,000 to $3,100,000. 

The Boston merger was also fresh evi- 
dence that Richard E. Berlin, 67, cost- 
conscious president of the parent Hearst 
Corp., intends to strip the Hearst chain 
of all its weak links. Since 1951, when 
Chain Forger William Randolph Hearst 
died, Berlin has i three Hearstpapers 
(Chicago's American, the Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph, the Detroit Times) and 
the San Francisco Call-Bulletin 
with Scripps-Howard’s News, retaining 











mergea 


only a financial interest in the hyphenated 
Vews-Call Bulletin. At least three other 
Hearstpapers have been offered for sale 
the Los Angeles morning Examiner and 
evening Herald-Express, and the New 
York Mirror. 


Greenhorn at Yale 

ilexis de Tocqueville once sa 
had “not attempted to see differently 
from others, but to look further.’ In a 
sense, this is the purpose of the Yale 
Review. 


t that he 








The Yale Review 

By the prevailing chronological stand 
ards at Yale | niversity, the Vale Review 
is as green as any freshman. It did not 
appear on the New Haven scene until the 
200th year of a university already laden 
with antiquities. It is much younger, for 
example, than old Connecticut Hall (com- 
pleted 1752), the tavern known as Mory’s 
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Year after year, the highest 
awards go to the wines of 
The Christian Brothers 


From 1955 to 1961, the wines of 
The Christian Brothers have won 
more awards than those of any 
other winery at the official Califor- 
nia wine judgings.* Slow mellow- 
ing makes these wines richer. 
Patience is the precious element 
in every bottle of The Christian 
Brothers Wines. 

After dinner or whenever friends drop 


in—enjoy The Christian Brothers 
California Ruby Port. 


*Sacramento State Fair and Los Angeles County Fair 





Brothers 


fedy Ley 
: 


Produced and bottled by The Christian Brothers of California, makers of fine wines, sparkling 


wines, vermouths and brandy. Sole Distributors: Fromm and Sichel, Inc., 


New York, New York. 











all conventional 
recording arrangements 


Phase 1 stereo recreated true stage presence. 


Phase 2 stereo separated sound “left and right” 
with a minimum of center “leakage.” 


Phase 3 stereo “moved” sound from left to center 
to right and back again, 


It remained for “phase 4 stereo” through its new 
scoring concepts to make musical use of “stage 
presence,” “separation,” and ‘‘movement.”” 


For “phase 4 stereo,” arrangers and orchestrators 
re-score the music to “place” the instruments 
where they are musically most desired at any 
particular moment to punctuate the musicality of 
sounds. “phase 4 stereo” recording (and this term 
is used in its broadest sense here to include the 
arrangements—the musicians—and the engineers) 
allows you to enjoy the music actively. Recording 
in this fashion was made possible technically as 
a result of London's new 4 TRACK MASTER record- 
ing system. Now, for the first time, the musical 
arranger was given a whole new technical ca- 
pacity with which to work, and with which to 
create new musical entertainment and enjoyment. 


To take advantage of this new musical framework 
afforded him, the musical arranger (who up until 
now was accustomed to writing musical figures in 
the conventional way on ordinary two dimensional 
manuscript paper) now has to envision the sounds 
he hears in his head as they relate to each other 
in the extra dimension of space afforded by 
stereo reproduction. And just as the student of 
geometry had to employ ordinary two dimensional 
paper to depict and convey three dimensional 
figures and thinking, so the musical arranger, 
restricted to two dimensional musical staves, has 
to create new forms of musical annotation and 
scoring to convey his full musical concept. 


Through “phase 4 stereo” the listener is guaran- 
teed more sound, more interest, more entertain- 
ment, more participation—more listening pleas- 
ure. So, look for the stereo albums with the 4” 
design on the cover, 





LONDON RECORDS, INC 
539 W. 25 St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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(b. 1861), or even Boola Boola (1897).* 
But last week. as it observed its soth 
year with an anniversary issue, the Yale 
Review could take pride in having be- 
come, in a mere half a century, one of 
Yale’s—and journalism’s—more imposing 
institutions, 

Strictly speaking, the Review is not a 
Yale institution but a literary offshoot, 
born on campus and nourished by the 
university. Yale undergraduates rarely 
read it, and the new faculty member who 
thinks it exists mainly to reprint his lec- 
tures soon learns otherwise. Nor is it a 
house organ; the university would no 
more dream of telling Review Editor 
John J. E. Palmer how to run a national 
quarterly than would Editor Palmer 
(Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 35) 
consider telling Yale President A. Whit- 
ney Griswold how to run a university. 

Prescience & Authority. Free of all 


| pressures, even economic (the university 


meets its modest annual deficit ), the mag- 
azine has flourished handsomely. Its con- 
tents are widely reprinted in anthologies, 
textbooks and the nation’s press. Such is 
Review's prestige that authors whose by- 
lines command healthy fees elsewhere 
send unsolicited manuscripts to the Re- 
view—which pays them next to nothing 
($75-S$300). And since it can afford to 
be, the Review is singularly difficult to 
please. 

Founded in 1911 as a forum for public 
affairs, literature and the arts. the Review 
reached high right from its birth. Its first 
issue reprinted a remarkably prescient 
article. “War,” originally written in 1903 
by Dr. William Graham Sumner. Yale 
professor of political and social science 
and author of 15 books. “There is only 
one thing rationally to be expected.” wrote 
Sumner, “and that is a frightful effusion 
of blood in revolution and war during 
the century now opening.” In 1914 the 
Review published a trenchant appraisal 
of “The Powers of the President” by an 
acknowledged authority on the subject: 
former U.S. President (and Yaleman) 
William Howard Taft. 

To these distinguished early contribu- 
tors. the Review has added many more. 
Henry Adams. Winston Churchill. Max 
Beerbohm, Leon Trotsky. Robert Frost, 
André Gide, Thomas Wolfe. Thomas 
Mann, Rebecca West. Aldous Huxley and 
Dr. James Bryant Conant, former presi- 
dent of Harvard, have all appeared in the 
Review. The Review's range of interest is 
wide, running all the way from U.S. 
Supreme Court Justice Felix Frankfurter 
(“Law and Order’) to the late Humorist 





Robert Benchley (“The Typical New 
Yorker’). The Review was one of the 
first U.S. publications outside of little 


poetry magazines to publish the singular 
verses of French Poet Saint-John Perse— 
who went on to win the Nobel Prize in 
1960. The current anniversary issue fea- 
tures a political reminiscence by Dean 


The date of its birth as a popular 
originally entitled La Hoola Boola. Yale under- 
graduates adopted the song in and, with 
unpredictable undergraduate ingenuity, changed 


song, 


1990 


| the name. 





GEORGE KEELEY 


“Review's” PALMER 
Younger than Hoola Boola. 


Acheson and a study of Anglo-American 
relations by Historian Denis Brogan. 

"Concerned, Intelligent."’ The power to 
attract such talent does not rest in the 
magazine's circulation (barely 10,000), its 
plant (space in a university-owned resi- 
dence on Hillhouse Avenue}, or its two- 
man editorial staff (Editor Palmer and 
Managing Editor Paul Pickrel), both of 
whom work only part-time. Editor Palm- 
er, a tweedy, 47-year-old bachelor and 
Rhodes scholar who came to the Review 
after editorial work on two other aca- 
demic quarterlies (the Southern Review 
and the Sewanee Review), conducts a 
seminar in creative writing for Yale’s 
department of English. In this respect 
Palmer is no different from the other two 
editors in the Review's so-year history. 
Its first editor, Wilbur L. Cross (1862- 
1948) also served as dean of Yale Grad- 
uate School, remained editor of the Re- 
view during four terms as Connecticut 
Governor. David M. Potter, Palmer's im- 
mediate predecessor, was a full professor 
of history. 

The Review's influence is best explained 
in terms of its role as a literary arbiter of 
no fixed prejudices and of considerable 
skill. Editor Palmer: “I suppose 
we're those concerned, intelligent, inter- 
ested nonspecialists we're publishing for.” 


NR Today, Tomorrow the World 


Men have been opposed for high office 
for many reasons, but it remained for the 
liberal New Republic magazine last week 
to find one of the most tortuous (and 
wrongheaded) of all. In arguing against 
the confirmation of John A. McCone, for- 
mer chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, as director of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, the VR said: “He is the 
kind of man who hates Communism not 
because it has betrayed the revolution, 
but because he assumes it is the revolu- 
tion. That is a flaw beyond correction.” 


Says 
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HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., INC. 





OSalional Accounting Machines return 59% annually 


on our investment!” HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., INC. Louisville, Kentucky 


“Our National Accounting Machines have system, the interchangeable program bars 











provided a remarkable improvement in permit us to switch from one accounting 
the economy and efficiency of our ac- job to another in a matter of second 
counting systems, cause of this feature, our various account 





ing jobs, including I roll Writing, Fed- 
eral & State Reports, Accounts Pa 
and Accounts Receivable, can be quickly 
handled without the need for time- 
suming delays, and without the need for 


costly ‘get-ready’ procedures.” 





“From the point of view 
find that our Nation 
equal to a 59°; return 1 
investment in the equipment. 
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“From the point of view of efficiency, 
accounting data flows at a faster, more 
even rate. Overtime has been eliminated, 
and mechanical ‘downtime’ has been prac- 
tically non-existent. 
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THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
1,039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES...77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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MORE TRACTION where there's snow... 


Even in the roughest winter, you're usually only yards away 

GOODYEAR SUBURBANITES — the true from miles of cleared roads. That's why it pays you doubly 
to have Goodyear Suburbanites. 

More traction, When you're up to your hubcaps in snow, 

is hubcap deep, yet give you Turnpike- 260 deep-cut cleats get you out and moving. When you need 

to stop, over 3,700 individual biting edges go to work to grip 


Proved mileage like all Goodyear tires. the road. But traction alone is not enough. There’s more... 


GOOD, YEAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 


all-winter tires—bite through snow that 








where there isnt ! 


More mileage. When the roads are clear, you get the kind 
of mileage you get with all Goodyear tires . . . Turnpike- 
Proved! That makes it a true all-winter tire! 

How does Goodyear do it? With the best combination of 
tread rubber and tread design for winter driving. Plus exclu- 
sive 3-T triple-tempered cords. 

See your Goodyear dealer or Goodyear Service Store now. 







3-T SUBURBANITE 
PRICES START AT black, tube- 


type 6 70x 15 rayon plus tax and old tire off your car 


Suburbanite T.M., The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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Why Ford Motor C ompany cars are better built. One touch of the toe while backing up 
and the brakes are adjusted. That's one of the self-servicing features pioneered by Ford 
Motor Company, and standard on many of our cars. Others include 6,000 miles between 
oil changes and minor lubrications, major lubrications that last 30,000 miles and 
life-of-the-car transmission fluid. These are just a few of the steps already taken in Ford 
Motor Company's determination to free you from car cares. They add up to the fact 
that Ford-built cars are built to last longer, require less care, and retain their value. 


THUNDERBIRD 


erey, LINCOLN CONTINENTAL Products of QZ Motor Company 





SHOW BUSINESS 





TELEVISION 
Beat the Press 


From West Berlin and the Soviet Un- 
ion, World Troubleshooter Jack Paar re- 
turned last week to his television show, 
appearing for the first time since the U.S. 
Congress and much—but not all—of the 
U.S. press had waterhosed him for at- 
tracting too much attention on Berlin’s 
East-West line (Time, Sept. 15). Gurgling 
angrily, he said: “I have noticed that the 
Congress had the good judgment to ad- 
journ before I got back.” The Senate 
by his description. contained a number of 
“loud mouths” who had obviously be- 
come aware that “they're not fooling with 
Liberace. I can be very rough.” 

Clips & Peeps. Turning to the press 
Paar fingered New York Times TV Col- 
umnist Jack Gould as the man who had 
led the “literary lynching.” Noting that 
Gould had criticized him for interlacing 
his Berlin shows with commercials, Paar 
summoned the TV cameras to have a close 
peep at a freshly assembled collection of 
pages from the Times, showing ads full of 
brassiéres and what Paar called “crotch 
shots” of girdles and panties running side 
by side with reports on the world’s most 
crucial news. Moving onward and down- 
ward, Paar tore into the “yellow journal- 
ists,” attacked the New York Journal- 
American for its “warmongering,” its sex 
mania, and its “editorials by Tarzan: Me 
good American, you good American . . .” 
Peeling clip after clip from a stack of 
papers, he cited the A.P.’s mistaken report 
of Dag Hammarskjold’s safe arrival at 
N’dola to show how inaccurate the print- 
ed word can be. 

Outhouses & Spare Parts. Returning to 
the air the following night. Paar said 
“Welcome to ‘Beat the Press.’ | have 
resumed nuclear testing.” But throwing 
only a jab or two at the domestic enemy 
(“Some reporters write with crayons”), he 
settled down quickly to a chatty descrip- 
tion of the foreign enemy in Moscow. 
Astonishingly enough, Paar as a reporter 
proved to be absolutely superb, from his 
description of the eerie silence of Russian 
crowds to his sketch of the ambitious 
personality of his Intourist guide. In one 
felicitous phrase, he marveled at the lack 
of a cultural and technological middle 
ground between “the outhouse and outer 
space”; in a fine vignette. he explained 
why all Russian traffic comes to a halt 
when a rainstorm begins: motorists keep 
windshield wipers locked away in the 
trunk when not in use, since spare parts 
are all but unobtainable. Reporting that 
many Russians have a thorough knowledge 
of American art and literature, he related 
a talk he had with one man about the late 
Abstract Expressionist Jackson Pollock. 
“He died in an auto accident,” Paar had 
told the Russian, Looking furtively from 
side to side, the Russian said he knew that 
—‘‘but who did it to him?” 

As for Berlin, Paar, typically, was not 
content to argue (with justice) that his 
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activities were totally innocuous. He went 
on to claim that he had actually been 
“a calming influence” in Berlin. While his 
cameras were working, he pointed out. 
buses went through the barricades without 
being stopped by the Volkspolisei, weap- 
ons disappeared. and so forth. Upshot: 
“I think I'll leave for the Congo very 
soon.” 


THE ROAD 
Lavish & Legit 


The Road is booming. The latest, most 
extravagant evidence is Detroit’s 2,008- 
seat Fisher Theater, which opened last 
week with a pre-Broadway production of 
Kermit Bloomgarden’s The Gay Life. Sig- 
nificantly, the space it occupies contained 
until recently a movie theater. 

Built as a personal monument by De- 
troit’s  auto-framing Fisher Brothers 
(“Body by Fisher’), the new theater cost 
$3.500.000. has a lobby big enough for 
tennis matches, is full of Italian marble, 
East Indian rosewood and cut-glass Ger- 
man chandeliers. The auditorium is steep- 
ly pitched to provide an unimpeded sight 
line, and the orchestra pit is recessed un- 
der the stage so the mouths of tubas 
cannot eclipse the legs of the chorines. 
Despite its huge capacity—bigger than 
any house on Broadway—no seat is more 
than 92 ft. from the stage. Designed by 
Chicago Architects Rapp & Rapp, the 
Fisher also has a giant aluminum acous- 
tical screen that drops from the balcony 
ceiling, reducing its capacity by 402 seats 
in order to improve the conditions for 
intimate drama. Similarly, the proscenium 
arch is made of sliding panels so that the 
stage can be narrowed for small shows and 
broadened for spectacles. 

For this season's nine-show series, 23,- 
000 subscription books have already been 
sold in a city that also supports two other 
legitimate theaters. Most of the Fisher's 
offerings will be secondhand Broadway 
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but Detroit can look forward after The 
Gay Life to two more special events: the 
road opening of a new musical called The 
Crime of Giovanni Venturi (with the 
Metropolitan Opera’s Cesare Siepi). and 
the pre-Broadway trial of Richard Rodg- 
ers’ No Strings. 


BROADWAY 
Lay Off the Muses 


He vowed he would never do it again. 
But last week Humorist S. J. Perelman 
was tinkering with a new play. 

The Beauty Part has already had a 
late summer stock tryout—a_ two-week 
run at Producer Michael Ellis’ Bucks 
County Playhouse (Tre, July 7). It is 
Perelman’s first, cautious flirtation with 
the stage since he swore off theatrical 
writing after a minor disaster called Sweet 
Bye and Bye closed on the road in 1947. 
On opening night Perelman was horrified 
to hear Star Bert Lahr forgetting roughly 
half his lines. filling in the gaps with 
Chinese proverbs of his own invention. 
But Lahr eventually learned his part, and 
Producer Ellis began arrangements to take 
The Beauty Part to Manhattan this win- 
ter, bringing Perelman back to Broadway 
for the first time since One Touch of 
Venus closed 16 years ago. 

Ideals & Eyeteeth. Sprung partly, and 
loosely, from several of his casual pieces 
in The New Yorker, The Beauty Part 
more or less concentrates on the theme 
that U.S. society is full of nuts who earn 
their living as plumbers or admen but who 
really think they are artists and writers; 
private eyes spend their free time “mak- 
ing collages out of seaweed and graham 
crackers,” and “every housewife in Amer- 
ica has a novel under her apron.” Cruising 
around the stage by way of illustration 
are some of the most spectacular phonies 
since Piltdown man. 

Into this sham-fest the playwright 
throws a rich young Yaleman, full of 
boola, moola and ideals, trying to pursue 
an honest artistic career. Along the way, 
he is buffeted by a whipcracking female 
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Unimpeded sight lines and uneclipsed chorines. 
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“Welcome-Bienvenue 


You'll find friendly hospitality aboard each TRANS-CANADA AIR 
LINES flight. It’s a warm, neighborly spirit—blended with old 
world charm. 


Whether you fly for business or pleasure, you're in good com- 
pany all the way—experienced travelers choose TCA. 


Enjoy this unique “Welcome-Bienvenue” hospitality; fly TRANS- 
CANADA AIR LINES, offering More Flights to Canada than All 
Other Airlines Combined. 


See your Travel Agent or phone TCA in Boston, New York, Washington, 
Philadelphia, Tampa/St. Petersburg, Miami, Detroit /Windsor, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco or Seattle. 

WHEN YOU THINK OF CANADA, THINK OF 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES @) AIR CANADA 
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PLAYWRIGHT PERELMAN 
Nine simultaneous tic 


magazine publisher (Lahr), a Hollywood 
producer named Harry Hubris (Lahr 
father, Milo Leotard Allar 
dyce DuPlessis Weatherwax (also Laht 
a wild Park Avenue lecher. When his son 
admits a literary interest in the exotic 
sins suggested by Lolita and the works 
of Oscar Wilde, Weatherwax bellows en 
couragingly Chat’s the stuff to cut your 
eveteeth on. You have to learn to crawl 
before vou can walk. 


Corrupted Yalie. Softened by these 


and his own 





lows, the boy sa til re when he 
falls in love with a full-grown nymph 
(not played by Lahr, but by a half- 
rapped nougat named Patricia Eng 
lund And his last ideal cracks like a 
bone when his friend and adviser, a dedi 
cated artist named Goddard Quagmeyer 
ells out to Hollywood. puts on a purple 
beret, salmon-colored suit. orange ascot 
pink shirt. and develops nine simultane- 
ous tics. He is further disillusioned when 





harnel House 





he meets the president ot 





1 publisher with a marked resemblances 
to lisher Bennett (Random House) 
Cert, who announces Harry Hubris and 
I have never met vis-i-vis, but in the 
aristocracy of success there are no stran 

In the end, the Yalie is so cor- 
rupted that he slips a $5 bribe 


to a Californi (Lahr) to help his 





t an indecency rap (dane 
| 





it with gorilla ile scantily clad 
But The Beauty Part is not a collec- 
solated gags. From Greenwich 
to Hollywood, the play is stitched 





ut with the oblique, neatly su- 





tr thematic wit of S. J. Perelman. 
The display of words is, in fact, so daz- 
zling that any mail-order Melville in the 
vudience must get the message along with 
the fellow from Yale: “Lay off the Muses. 


It's a very tough dollar. 
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Will you build a 1940 house in 1962? 


Meanwhile, everyone sleeps better, eats better, feels 


In the 1940’s very few houses were built with central 
air conditioning—mainly because the cost of cooling 
was three times as much as it is now. 

Today Carrier air conditioning in an averagé 
custom-built, three-bedroom house costs about $800 
more than heating alone. This adds only a few dollars 
a month to your mortgage payments. 

Does $800 sound surprisingly low? It is. Carrier 
central air conditioning is one of the few quality 
products that have come down in price during 
recent years. 

Central air conditioning never costs less than it 
does when you build. And the added investment 
will make your house worth more when you sell. 


better—even in the hottest weather. There are fewer 
allergy reactions. Rooms stay cleaner. Indoor living 
is happier and entertaining so much easier. 

Small wonder that so many homes enjoy Carrier 
air conditioning today—more than any other make! 

Your nearby Carrier dealer can give you the 
exact cost of air conditioning your home. He's listed 
in the Yellow Pages of the telephone book. Carrier 
Air Conditioning Company, Syracuse, New York. 


Air Conditioning Company 





HUNT'S “THE BATHERS” 


Shy About the Nude 


Until the present century, it was often 
a rather risky business for an American 
nude. When the painter 
John Vanderlyn exhibited an inoffensive 
Ariadne in New York in his great 
rival John Trumbull was able to stir up 
enough scandalized protests almost to ruin 
poor Vanderlyn forever. When William 
Page tried to exhibit his 1862 Venus in 
Boston, there was such an outcry that the 


artist to do a 


Sis 


painting was whisked from public view. 
At the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts Day the Greek stat- 
ues were draped, the great Thomas Eakins 


where on Ladies 


posed a male and female model together 
ind as an upshot of the incident had to 
resign from the faculty. 

For all this Puritanism. U.S. 


have inevitably been drawn to art's great- 


artists 


est theme, and a good sampling of the re- 
sults can be seen in a show opening this 
week at the Brooklyn Museum of Art. One 
effect of reaching far and wide for paint- 
single matter is to 
show that America has had some pretty 
wretched painters. ind bad, the 
nudes are a fascinating reflection of the 
changing styles and attitudes that were a 
part of the making of the nation. 

A Most Modest Venus. The earliest 
work is by James Peale, the brother of 
the more famous Charles Willson Peale. 


ings of a subject 


But good 
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A SIMPLE NATURALISM 


James's picture, painted around 1800, is 
a classical Venus, treated so gingerly 
that the figures are the essence of mod- 


esty. Boston’s William Rimmer, though 
he was a physician and anatomist, and 
though he was a sculptor who must 


have known the classic Greek and Roman 
models, felt constrained to leave out the 





genitals when he painted a floating male 
figure in Evening, Fall of Day. Ralph 
Blakelock. who ended his days trying to 
paint million-dollar bills in a Middletown 
N.Y., asylum, possessed a talent that still 
has the power to haunt. His small Wood 
Nymph is set in a fantasy forest, as 
dreamlike as a landscape by Ryder. 

As the Brooklyn exhibition shows, U.S. 
irtists could be both superb and silly. In 
1874, Henry Gray did a classical female 
figure swathed in great swirls of red, white 
and blue bunting. which he called Birth of 
the Flag. Only three years later, William 
Morris Hunt turned out his Bathers, a 
simple, naturalistic scene showing a young 
boy poised to dive off the shoulders of 
another. George Fuller of Deerfield. Mass. 
painted a pale Arethusa that might have 
been a model for the white-robed girl in 
the old White Rock ads. Yet Fuller's 
younger contemporary, Louis Eilshemius 
a sad-eyed man who called himself “Su- 
preme Spirit ot the Spheres,” 
in enormously 


could pro- 
After- 
noon Wind composed of wispy figures be- 
ing whisked through the air like leaves 
swirling in a breeze. 

"We've Got to Be Men." With the 
2oth century, the nude came into its own, 
only to disintegrate in the last 15 
under the probing abstractionist brushes 
of Willem de Kooning and others like him. 
Ihe exhibition has a rare nude by Mau- 
rice Prendergast, a delicate bit of impres- 
sionism by Mary Cassatt, an angular Girl 
Wearing Bandanna by Yasuo Kuniyoshi. 
But even when the nude is at its most vig- 


duce imaginative 


years 





orous, its treatment varies dramatically 
from artist to artist. William Glackens’ 
Nude with Apple is in standard studio 
pose—a composition of color rather than 


a slice of life. John Sloan, realist though 
he was, thought most painted nudes por- 
nographic, concealed his in a kind of ar- 
mor because “works of art are made of 
wood and bronze and oil paint, not flesh 
and blood. 

Guy Peéne du Bois took the opposite ap- 
proach. “We've got to be men first of all,” 





JAMES PEALE’S “THE VENUS” 


A DEMURE CLASSICISM 
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For IMPORTANT DIFFERENCE! 


people The corn oil in Mazola* Margarine is 
anateclaalee never treated with hydrogen. That’s 





b why Mazola gives you the highest 
about ratio of poly-unsaturates to saturated 
Saturated fats of any leading margarine at 


fats your grocer’s. 


| a Mazola Margarine is the right kind of margarine for people con- 

cerned about saturated fats, because it contains liquid Mazola 

Corn Oil as a major ingredient. And this corn oil is never robbed 

th of its natural polyunsaturates because it is never treated with 

e hydrogen. Mazola Margarine contains twice the natural poly- 

y unsaturates of ordinary (hydrogenated) corn oil margarines. 

‘al t us You can’t buy a better spread than new Mazola Margarine. 

le It spreads like a dream... melts in a burst of delicate golden 

flavor ... adds the golden touch of luxury to anything you serve 
it on. Switch to Mazola Margarine. 


° Your doctor is the one to advise you on the matter of saturated fats in your 
diet and whether or not you should be concerned 


THE IMPORTANT DIFFERENCE! 


This chart shows that Mazola Margarine has 
twice the polyunsaturate-to-saturate ratio 
of ordinary hardened corn oil margarine 


MAZOLA MARGARINE ERE 


Leading Hydrogenated 
Corn Oil Margarines 


Ordinary Margarines¢ 
High Priced Spreadst g 01 


{U.S. Department of Agriculture Home 
Economics Research Report #7 (1959 





No 
October 4, 1960. 
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Finance and loan 
company manager 
George F. King, of 
Sedona, Arizona, 
had owned cars 
that were ‘“‘an 
expensive invest- 
ment.”* Noting 
more and more 
Ramblers on the road, he talked to 
several owners. All said, “Buy a 
Rambler.” He writes: 


“| SHOPPED AROUND — 
IT’S RAMBLER FOR ME!” 


"I would like to tell the 
whole world how much my 
family and myself are 
enjoying our new Rambler 
Station Wagon Six. I have 
cut gasoline expense over 
half, and I use my car a 
lot, about 25,000 miles per 
year, mostly mountainous 
driving. Who could ask for 
more than Rambler gives? 
BIG-car comfort with 
compact economy. I 
shopped around. It 
Rambler for me from 
now on." 


102 Ways New—That’s Rambler 
for 1962, 
now at your 
dealer’s. 
Don't buy 
any car until 
you see how 
Rambler's 
progress- 
sharing advances bring you even 
more service-free driving— 
longer car life and lower upkeep! 


NEWS! 


What is news? Webster says simply 
that it is “matter of interest,” a 
definition at once prosaic yet 
broad. News, Webster might have 
added, is also reflection — clear 
second thoughts on current his- 
tory. News is also relative. The 
impact of one event is invariably 
shaped by the force of others. 











George F. King 


























will be 
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a liar and a thief.” Dreiser was flooded 
with congratulatory mail. 

Of Bed & Bottle. There are the mel- 
ancholy scenes of Lewis’ increasing iras- 
cibility and wild bouts of drunkenness. In 
1941, in an alcoholic fit. he smashed the 
furniture in his apartment. The doctor 
summoned Dorothy, by then living else- 
where, and with two male nurses and a 
straitjacket they carted Lewis off to a 
hospital. The whole time Lewis screamed 
in frenzied parody of his wife: “You are 
sick, sick Can't you take hold of 
yourself? . . . Hal, listen, please, this is 
Dorothy! Hear?” 

The year before he died (1950), when 
he was living in lonely splendor in a richly 
appointed villa on the southern edge of 
Florence, he wrote some autobiographical 
verse, 

My first wife longed for social place 

She thrashed about with scarlet face 

To get the chance to meet a prince. 

My second made me shake and wince 

By violence, by blasts and blares, 

As she managed other folks’ affairs. 

My third was winsome, playful, kind, 

But often difficult to find, 

For it was hard to keep in mind 

In what man's bed she now reclined ... 

Lewis had no third wife. But after his 
marriage to Dorothy Thompson broke up, 
he fell in love with a much younger wom- 
an, Marcella Powers, lived with her for 
close to seven years. 

Death of a Type. Most critics. having 
all the literary graces except creativity, 
tend to overvalue style. Schorer, although 
he sometimes writes novels, is no ex- 
ception, Lewis, says Schorer didactically, 
“was one of the worst writers in modern 
American literature.” But Lewis possessed 
to a high degree what most stylists do 
the creator's gift for bringing a char- 
acter or a book to vigorous (and often 
noisy, smelly, squalid) life. 

The gift was born of passion, Lewis 
scathed and scorned America. and the fury 
his attack and the accuracy of his 
evidence shocked the Main 
Street into startled self-surmise, starting 
the agonized self-appraisal and self-doubt 
that has characterized much of U.S. social 
criticism ever since. In the process, Lewis 
helped destroy once and for all the U.S.’s 
lingering cultural provincialism. as World 
War II destroyed its political isolationism. 

Yet the satirist’s lashing must always 
be to some extent a self-flagellation. No 
thoughtful reader of his books can fail to 
that Lewis, rebellious, drunken and 
self-exiled. loved Gopher Prairie, and the 
U.S., and that he never really left it. His 
definitive biography is still to be written. 


Tale from the Vienna Woods 


THe Demons (1,334 pp., 2 vols.J— 
Heimito von Doderer—Knopt ($13.50). 









not 


ol 


boosters of 


see 


Vienna in the 1920s—with its coffee- 
house society making a last whipped- 
cream stand against change, with the 


Franz Josef heel-clicks just receding and 
the Nazi jackboots faintly approaching— 
is both scene and protagonist of Heimito 
von Doderer’s two-volume, half-million- 


word novel The Demons. which was 25 
years in the writing and two years in 
translation. The American edition con- 
tains a publisher's list of characters num- 
bering 142, with 31 starred as principals. 

The narrator is Georg von Geyrenhoff, 
a civil servant retired in early middle age 
who, from the vantage point of the 1950s, 
sets down the book's events in reminis- 
cence. The book peers into boudoir and 
bar, smart rendezvous and thieves’ kitch- 
en, Vienna woods and Vienna sewers, mu- 
seums, palaces, and slums. There are po- 
litical riots, murder, sadism, Lesbianism, 






and varieties of amorous intrigue; but 
Von Doderer’s temperament triumphs 
over passion and violence to give the 


book a placid, mellow tone. In a series of 
tableaux vivants, Von Doderer has cap- 
tured a moment of history, a few years be- 
tween World Wars, when Vienna thought 





Von Doperer 
A Ninth Symphony of Gossip. 


that tranquillity had been restored, past 
values retained, that life would move on 
and, therefore, up. 

Two Realities in Amber. Like Goe- 
the’s Wilhelm Meister’s: Apprenticeship, 
the ancestor of most German philosophi- 
cal novels, The Demons is a search for 
reality. The title refers to a medieval 
manuscript—discovered in the course of 
the story and included in tofo—that im- 
plies that each man’s demon is a second, 
obsessive, false reality, which he must 
learn to discard or to unify with his true 
self. 

But Von Doderer has failed to make 
his good document a novel. has done little 
more than preserve a number of various- 
ly interesting flies in an immense sea of 
amber. 

The son of a well-to-do railway build- 
ing contractor, Heimito von Doderer was 
born and has lived most his life in 
Vienna, is considered Austria’s most emi- 
nent novelist. He was a prisoner of war 
in Russia in World War I, fought in 
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He wanted to tell his secrets 
to 100 million people 


Last year, a forceful young executive 
came to The First National Bank of 
Chicago and asked for a loan of nearly 
a million dollars. 

Seott A.’s request was not unusual. 
The purpose for which he wanted this 
money was. 

In 1955, Scott A. became head of a 
small company that made a _ hair 
grooming preparation sold through 
beauty salons. The product was well 
thought of by beauticians and their 
customers. It was clear to Scott A. 
that with consumer demand rising 





rapidly he must move quickly into the 
retail market. This he did. 

In a few years this product, thanks 
to unique advertising and merchan- 
dising, became the leader in its class. 
This was an impressive accomplish- 











competition. Meantime, new prod- 
ucts were introduced. These, too, 
became important contenders in the 
toiletries field. 

But Scott A., though already suc- 
cessful, realized his company had fur- 
ther growth potential. He wanted 
even more people to know his groom- 
ing secrets. And he knew the surest 
y to accomplish that was by in- 
creased advertising and promotion. 

But the company treasury could 
not support an expanded promotional 
program. That's when Scott A. came 
to The First National Bank. 

A line of credit solely for advertis- 
ing is t But the merchandising 
ability and knowledge of advertising 
demonstrated by Scott A.’s company 
led our Division E specialists in drugs 
and cosmetics to agree to it. The 











funds we provided enabled Seott A. 
to launch a powerful national adver- 
tising program. It paid off. Today, 
several! of the company’s products are 
household words, and at least two of 
them are sales leaders in their fields. 
Though this story is exceptional, 
it points up one of the basic advan- 
tages of being a customer here. Of- 
ficers of the ten Divisions in our 
Commercial Banking Department 
offer a particularly knowledgeable 
service, because each Division serves 
one group of industries exclusively. 
These officers are constantly study- 
ing and interpreting specifie industry 
trends. As a result, they get a clear 
view of your problems and needs. 
Whether you make cosmetics or 
construction equipment, we look for- 
ward to serving you. Call us today. 





The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe, Clark and Madison Streets Building with Chicago since 1863 
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House 


is the management 
magazine of America’s 
biggest industry... 

it reaches the men 
whose help you need 
to get more of your 
products into more 
housing...and the 
rest of the light 
construction market... 


On 
designed AZ 


In... TR 


delivered 
in eae 
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is published by 
TIME INC. 
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Hitler’s Luftwaffe in World War II. Of 
his ten books of fiction and five other 
works. The Demons, meticulously trans- 
lated by Richard and Clara Winston 
is the first to see English. 
Gravid Times. Von Doderer 
his city intimately and writes of a time 
when that city was politically gravid. Yet 
his people have virtually no_ political 
ess. The two political riots in the 
book the book, they 
erupt into it. In fact, Von Doderer’s judg- 
ment on his people may be th ignoring 
the urgencies of their time, they failed to 
safeguard the best things in it. But half 
a million is a lot of words in which to 
make that point obscurely. One wag has 
dubbed the book “the Ninth Symphony 
of Viennese gossip.’ But it does not re- 
semble Beethoven as much as it does 
another Viennese Mahler. Like 
Mahler's symphonies, the book is ambi- 
tious, traditional though not conservative 


often beautiful, but long rather than large. 


Harry & Leckie 


¢ , 
Aorirt in SOHO (22 


knows 





iwar©e 





not grow out of 





Gustav 








ppenstal/ 
ppensra 











Enter a new kind of English hero. He is 
young but not angry. He couldn't care less 
about whether there is room at the top. 
He is a vague and vagrant first person 
singular who drifts through a colloid of 
far-out characters that are his (and his 
plot's) only visible means of support. His 
mate is a dim, dumb, ser girl, who 
pulls up his socks from time to time and 
does her best to dry his tears of existential 








nguish. 
Authors Colin Wilson and Rayner Hep- 
two-piano 





improbable 
is the lank young man 


pensiall are an 
team. Wilson, 30 } 
who scored five years ago with a preco 
cious, philosophicallow book of criticism 
called The Outsider, and has produced 
three non-scores since. Heppenstall, 50, is 
1 respected British critic (The Fourfold 
Tradition) and novelist (The Blase of 
Noon) whose writing style has a precise 





elegance. But in these two books thev are 
hammering away at the same theme. The 
music is not much; the main difference is 
that Heppenstall can really play. 

Bourgeois Animal. Wilson's A 
Harry. who felt li 
in his Midlands town. So 











Soho is about 
trapped animal 
h about 


cardboard suitcase and a haversack full of 





he came to London w £25, a 





books to practice his trade of being a poet 
and philosopher. Almost ediately he 
meets his mate, a New Zealander named 








ntor, a sometime actor 
Charles 


Doreen, and his m¢ 
named Charles Compton Street. 
introduces him to the fine art of living 
without working—cadging food and drink 
stealing an occasional rare book, sleeping 
on suburban trains or on somebody's floor. 
Charles also introduces him to a series of 
Soho oddballs whose rhythmic 
and disappearance constitute what there 
is of a story line. In the end, Harry and 


Doreen move into a house in Ladbroke 


ippearance 








Road run by 
success that he jumps out the window 
and runs for it when rich art patrons come 
to buy his paintings. Here Harry has his 
moment of self-discovery: “For better or 
a bourgeois.” Doreen made 


a painter so suspicious of 


worse, I am 
some tea. Presumably, she had known it 
all along. 

A Pig at Christmas. Heppenstall’s The 
Greater Infortune concerns a Scot named 
A. W. Leckie who goes bankrupt. settles in 
London with his incredibly cheerful wife 
Alison, and begins to subsist on handouts 
from a rich homosexual. He goes partying 
with a congeries of unlovable eccentrics 
Gabriel 





such as the frail and balding 


Fantl, who was “reputed to have more 


DEREK BAYES 
CoLtn WILSON 
Dead calm in a teapot. 
women by the month than any known 
man,” elderly Effie, who had three ghosts 

a poltergeist. Thomas De Quincey, and a 
half-man, half-beast), and Flora Massing 
ham, “as fat and pink as a pig at Christ- 
mas,” who took him to see a magic show 
where a young woman was really sawed 
in half. “I said: ‘Well, what's the explana- 
tion?’ Flora Massingham said: ‘there isn’t 
iny explanation. He just saws them in 
two. He has a 
every week.” Someone screamed and was 
told to shut Flora Massingham said 
Come on, we'd better go. You're not sup- 
posed to hang about afterwards. 

After experiencing well-earned nerv 
ous breakdown, Leckie is brought round 
to his bourgeois salvation by the advent 
of Alison’s baby and World War II. Reg- 


istering for military service, he wondered 


different woman 


young 





what to put down as his profession, “I 
thought to put ‘gentleman,’ but decided 
that I did not look the part. ‘Bankrupt?’ 
Accurate, but liable to cause prejudice. 
By what had I kept myself alive for the 
greater part of my adult life? By faith, 
Faith and appeal to motherly instinct in 
the middle-aged . . . Evidently I had no 
profession.” 
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HOUSE OF CALVERT, LOUISVILLE, KY. + FULL 86 PROOF + BLENDED WHISKEY - 659% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
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SOLID-GOLD BARS loaned through the courtesy 
of a U.S, Treasury Department gold licensee 





It’s the right whiskey for Voday’s Taste 
delicious Calvert Reserve. Smooth Light And 


CALL FOR 






so eood-tasting, it’s a ally taste-insured for one 


million dollars. So joy the whiskey you remem- 
ber with pleasure. Discover for yourself—when RESERVE 
it’s Calvert, whiskey is delicious! 


—the right whiskey for 


Today's Taste 


‘Always Good as Gold’’ 
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New York Central Railroad designed this truck for on-track, off-track 


== 


use. Under observation by 


A FACET OF DIAMOND INGENUITY 












a Diamond technical representative, it is spraying dormant cane killer along the Southern District 
right-of-way. This method extends brush-killing time 6 to 8 months by allowing winter spraying. 


clear the right- of- way while nature-sleeps 












Kill unwanted brush in the winter 
time! Diamond's “Dormant Cane 
Broadcast”’ method does just that. 
Railroads, highway departments, 
and power companies are using it 
from October through February 
for right-of-way brush control. 
This method was developed by 
Dr. W. E. Chappell of the Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station 





and Diamond during three years 
of intensive semicommercial and 
commercial field work. 

The advantages are tremendous: 
materials needed are reduced one- 
half, application time reduced, kill 
effectiveness stepped up, hazard 
of crop damage eliminated, and 
there are no unsightly brown areas 
of dead brush. 





Most important, however, the 
Dormant Cane Broadcast develop- 
ment reveals Diamond’s place in 
chemical progress. This is being 
felt today by many industries rang- 
ing from plastics to oil fields, from 
agriculture to dry cleaning. It is 
the story of Diamond ‘Chemicals 
you live by”. Diamond Alkali 
Company, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


@) viamona Chemicals 
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The Hustler. A young poolshark (Paul 
Newman) takes on the old champion 
(Jackie Gleason) in a sort of chivalric 
joust of the cues on the Cloth of Green. 
Director Robert Rossen makes an uncouth 
theme breathe with a smoky poetry and 
sometimes ring true as a struck spittoon. 

The Mark. A serious and compassion- 
ate examination of an uncomfortably sen- 
sational theme: the rehabilitation of a 
man convicted of molesting a small girl, 
Actor Stuart Whitman gives a_perspica- 
cious performance. 

The Man Who Wageed His Tail. Peter 
Ustinov plays the villain and a four- 
footed Italian actor named Caligola plays 
Peter Ustinov in this comic allegory about 


—_ 


a Brooklyn slumlord who is magically 
changed into a dog. 

The Devil's Eye. Sweden's Director 
Ingmar Bergman brings Don Juan up 


from Hell on a mission of seduction, and 
an average 20th century girl sends him 
back more melancholy than ever for 
having learned what love is. 

Come September. A pleasantly wacky 
new twist to the ancient game of belling 
the wolf. with Rock Hudson as an Amer- 
ican millionaire who once a year visits 
his Italian mistress (Gina Lollobrigida) 
at his villa on the Riviera. 

A Thunder of Drums. The best western 
so far this year is a masterly attempt to 
show what fighting Indians was really 
like. 

Ada. A competent script and sharp di- 
rection make a pleasant political comedy 
out of Novelist Wirt Williams’ variation 
on the American dream: a Louisiana 
doxy marries a gubernatorial candidate 
she meets on the job, and winds up first 
lady of the state. 

Blood and Roses. Filmed at Hadrian’s 
villa outside Rome under the direction of 
Roger Vadim (And God Created Wom- 
an), this eerie tale of a lady vampire is 
the most subtle of the current chillers. 

The Honeymoon Machine. It is really 
the Hollywood machine, in a rare mo- 
ment of felicitous clank, turning out the 
slick, quick, funny film for which it was 
designed—in this case, about three young 
people who use a computer to assault the 
casino in Venice. 





TELEVISION. 


Wed., Oct. 11 

The Bob Newhart Show (NBC, 10- 
10:30 p.m.).* PRemibre of a new comedy 
show with one of the best of the U.S.’s 
new young comedians, Color. 

David Brinkley’s Journal (NBC, 10:30- 
11 p.m.). PReMizexe of a string of half- 
hours in which Brinkley will be allowed to 
spray his acerbic wit. This week's target: 
roadside billboards. Color. 

Thurs., Oct. 12 

CBS Reports (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). Last 
spring CBS persuaded Dwight D, Fisen- 
hower to record his comments on the pres- 
idency, his own years in office. etc. Selec- 
tions making up three one-hour segments 
will be broadcast this season, the first to- 
night. The entire twelve-hour footage— 


* All times E.D.T. 
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some of which Ike will not permit to be 
broadcast now—will be placed in the 
Eisenhower Museum in Abilene, Kans. 
Fri., Oct. 13 
The Bell Telephone Hour (NBC. 9:30- 
10:30 p.m.). Gordon MacRae. Maria Tall- 
chief, Jan Peerce. others. Color, 
Eyewitness to History (CBS, 10:30-11 
p.m.). The major news story of the week. 
Sat.. Oct. 14 


Update (NBC, 12 noon-12:30  p.m.). 
Robert Abernethy’s news program for 
teenagers. 


Accent (CBS, 1:30-2 p.m.). Columnist 
Art Buchwald is interviewed in Paris, also 
an inspector for the Guide Michelin. 

All-Star Golf (NBC. 5-6 pm.) A 
match between Gary Player and Jerry 
Barber at Sun City Golf Club near 
Phoenix, Ariz. Color. 

Sun., Oct. 15 

Adlai Stevenson Reports (ABC, 3-3:30 
p.m.). A series of talks by Stevenson on 
the U.N. U.S. policy and the world 
situation, 

Meet the Press (NBC, 6-6:30 p.m.). 
Guest: Dr. Cheddi Jagan, recently elected 
Prime Minister of British Guiana. Color, 

The Ed Sullivan Show (CBS, 8-9 p.m.). 
Sullivan’s turn to try his hand in West 
Berlin, accompanied by Van Cliburn, Lou- 
is Armstrong, Sid Caesar, Connie Francis, 
Roberta Peters. 

The General Electric Theater (CBS, 9- 
9:30 p.m.). Glynis Johns and Comedian 
Shelley Berman in “The $200 Parlay.” 


BOOKS © 


Best Reading 


A New Life, by Bernard Malamud. 
Bearded Seymour Levin, an often devious 
truth seeker, comes to grips with a muscu- 





lar college in the Pacific Northwest and | 


loses in straight falls. 

The Adams Papers, edited by L. H. 
Butterfield. The first four volumes of a 
projected 100-volume collection of the 
diaries, memoirs and letters of a remark- 
able family of statesmen reveal the U.S.'s 
second President, John Adams, as a prag- 
matic, hidebound Yankee who could fight 
for rebellion against England, shape the 
Declaration of Independence, and tangle 
with the most sophisticated minds in Eu- 
rope—yet always find time to investigate 
local farming methods, 

H. L. Mencken on Music, a selection 
by Louis Cheslock. and Letters of H. L. 
Mencken, a selection by Guy J. Forgue. 
The great American iconoclast of the ‘20s 
plays at two of his favorite roles—music 
critic and man of letters—in these excellent 
samplers. 

Selected Tales, by Nikolai Leskov. In 
this well-translated collection, U.S. readers 
can sample the half-world of firebirds, 
angels and demons of the old Russian 
shaz—a narrative form which the author 
made famous tn his own country. 

Faces in the Water, by Janet Frame. A 
brilliant, largely autobiographical novel 
about nine long years in a mental institu- 
tion, done with cool sympathy and warm 
love for the sane and insane alike. 

Franny and Zooey, by J. D. Salinger. 
The author's first work in hardcover since 
Nine Stories (1953), a reprinting of two 
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Dividend Announcement 


Massachusetts 
Investors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS 
148'" Consecutive Dividend 





Over 214,000 own- 


ers will share in 
the payments from 
quarterly net in- 
come, amounting 
to ¥ cents a share, 
payable October 30 
to shareholders of 
record September 
29, 1961. 


ROBERT W. LADD, 
Secretary 
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essential to the Japanese businessman 


In Japan and throughout the Far East, the abacus is still an 
essential tool of business. 

Business and government leaders in Japan have come to rely 
on another essential—TIME Asia, one of the editions of TIME 
that cover the free world. 

TIME brings them up to date on current events and the 
trends that shape the future. Often TIME brings them news 
they can’t get from any local source. 

If your company seeks to influence and build world sales, 
it’s TIME to start. 


TIME: UNITED STATES * ASIA * SOUTH PACIFIC * ATLANTIC * CANADA * LATIN AMERICA 


TIME 


essential 





everywhere 
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long New Yorker stories about the seven 
prodigious Glass siblings, is a joyous, 
balanced, masterly book convoluted and 
mystical enough to fuel dormitory debates 
for several seasons. 

When My Girl Comes Home, by V. S. 
Pritchett. In these short stories, a first-rate 
writer and critic (Britain's New States- 
man) spots the seeds of madness in the 
most prosaic minds. 

The Age of Reason Begins, by Will and 
Ariel Durant. In the first volume of a 
trilogy with which he hopes to complete 
his formidable Story of Civilization, the 
author (assisted by his wife) examines 
the 16th and 17th centuries with admir- 
ably balanced but sometimes passionless 
rationalism. 

Ippolita, by Alberto Denti di Pirajno. 
Highly reminiscent of The Leopard and 
written, as was that excellent novel, by an 
aging Sicilian duke, /ppolita draws an 
evocative portrait of semifeudal Italian 
society amid the first revolutionary stir- 
rings in the early 19th century. 

Kidnap, by George Waller. This metic- 
ulous account adds nothing to what is 
known about the Lindbergh kidnaping, 
but it summarizes well the bizarre, tragic 
events of crime and capture. 

An End to Glory, by Pierre-Henri Si- 
mon. Writing an eloquent antiwar tract 
in the form of a novel, the author re- 
counts the agony of a French professional 
soldier who, in Algeria, comes to believe 
that his is an ignoble role in a shameful 
war. 

The Road Past Mandalay, by John 
Masters. Another face of war—the pride 
and nobility of fighting men at their best 
—is the concern of the author, who tells, 
more convincingly than in any of his 
novels, of his World War II service with 
the Indian army in the East. 





Best Sellers 


( \f previously included in 
Time's choice of Best Reading) 


FICTION 


. Franny and Zooey, Salinger (2)* 
. The Agony and the Ecstasy, 
Stone (1) 
. To Kill a Mockingbird, Lee (3) 
. The Carpetbaggers, Robbins (4) 
. Tropic of Cancer, Miller (6) 
6. The Winter of Our Discontent, 
Steinbeck (8) 
7. Clock Without Hands, 
McCullers (9) 


Ne 


whw 


8. Mila 18, Uris (5) 
9. The Edge of Sadness, 
O'Connor (7) 
10. A Man in a Mirror, Liewellyn 
NONFICTION 
‘ 1. The Making of the President 1960, 
White (1) 


to 


The Rise and Fall of the Third 
Reich, Shirer (3) 

3. A Nation of Sheep, Lederer (2) 

. Inside Europe Today, Gunther (4) 

. Russia and the West under Lenin 
and Stalin, Kennan (7) 


wh 


|, 6. Ring of Bright Water, 


Maxwell (5) 

The New English Bible (6) 
Kidnap, Waller (10) 

The Spanish Civil War, Thomas 
The Age of Reason Begins, 

Will and Ariel Durant 


Seen 


* Position on last week's list. 
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Do your stockholders 
read between the lines? 


Of course they do. Everybody does. Even when 

studying your annual report a shareholder sees more 
than just text and pictures. Unconsciously, he is aware 
of the care and pride with which you have prepared 
your message, selected the paper for it, and chosen 

the printer who will reproduce it . . . care and pride 

he will associate with the management of your company. 


The skill and experience of a good printer can help you achieve a 

true quality image when you present your company ‘‘on paper’’. 
So consult him early in the planning stages. He'll be able to help you 
— in many ways. Very likely he’ll recommend Warren Paper, too. 
Because Warren Paper takes a good impression — and makes a good 
impression. S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


Warren's Printing papers make a good impression 
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WHY...? 


WHY are some people urging the federal government to 
spend billions more on electric power plants when 
the federal budget is already hard pressed to meet 
the nation’s defense needs? 

WHY are some people trying to get the government to 
spend money needlessly on federal electric trans- 
mission lines instead of using existing and planned 
facilities of the investor-owned electric light and 
power companies? 


WHY do certain pressure groups keep pushing for more 





WHY should the federal government spend money need- 


lessly when it can get money instead—through the 
additional taxes the investor-owned electric com- 
panies will produce if they supply all of the power 
for the future? 


WHY should the federal government ever waste its effort 


on jobs American industry can do better, espe- 
cially when there are so many other problems in 
the country and the world that only the govern- 
ment can deal with? 


federal government electricity when the electric 
light and power companies can supply all the 
additional power the nation will ever need? 


The answers to all of these questions are important to 
you—because they can help curb further waste of your 
tax money. 


Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power Companies | Key ArnsucaPeaepal 


Company names on request through this magazine 
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Old Tavlor 86. This is the Ch the - Ft ~The famed Old Taylor 
af Bond—in full 100 proof for those who 


bourbon for those who pref 86 proof, Se in all its luxurious, full-flavored perfection. 














THE 
TAREYTON 
RING 

THE REAL 
THING! 


’ 


Tareyton delivers the flavor... 






Dual Filter does it! 


Here’s one filter cigarette that’s really different! 
The difference is this: Tareyton’s Dual Filter gives you a unique 
inner filler of ACTIVATED CHARCOAL, definitely proved to make 
the taste of a cigarette mild and smooth. It works together with a 


pure white outer filter —to balance the flavor elements in the smoke. 


Tareyton delivers—and you enjoy—the best taste of the best tobaccos. 
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